PLAYING  HOST  FOR  YOU  — When  large  groups  of  grocers  have  their 
conventions,  when  medical  men,  nurses  and  home  economists  meet, 
when  business  and  trade  groups  get  together — Canco  is  there  play' 
ing  host  for  you.  At  Canco  exhibits  people  gather  to  talk  about 
what’s  new  in  canned  foods,  about  better  ways  to  sell.  Our  conversa- 
tions  with  these  people  and  the  booklets  they  request  are  important 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  canned  foods — increasing  your  markets 
and  sales.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  shall  continue  this  work  in  1940. 
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MODERN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(SPRAGUE -SELLS  DIVISION),  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


M.  &S.  PLUNGER  FILLER 

6 -POCKET  SIZE 

Handles  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 
Any  size  or  shape  container.  Continuous 
operation.  No  spill  or  waste.  Capacity  up 
to  125  cans  per  minute.  Other  tillers  up  to 
300  cans  per  minute. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Fills  accurately  and  continuously.  All 
products — tomatoes,  cut  beans,  asparagus, 
kraut,  peas,  beets,  peaches,  cherries,  ber¬ 
ries,  pickles,  macaroni,  etc.,  in  cans  or 
glass  jars.  Can  be  fitted  with  automatic 
hopper  and  briner. 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

A  new  machine  and  new  husking  principle. 
Fully  tested  and  proved.  Handles  even  the 
smallest,  tenderest  ears  perfectly.  Low  up¬ 
keep  cost.  Capacity  2  tons  per  hour.  Fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  peak  of  better  busking — prac¬ 
tically  100%. 


FOR  THE  PEA  CANNER 

Conveyors  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
Size  Graders  .  .  .  Quality 
Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables 
.  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Tenderome- 
ters  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
.  . .  Viners  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean 
Cleaners,  etc. 


FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER 

Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trim¬ 
mers  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Brush- 
ers  .  .  .  Conveyors  .  .  .  Batch 
Mixers  .  .  .  Blending  Mixers 
.  .  .  Silkers  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
Cob  Crushers  .  .  .  Corn  Shak¬ 
ers,  etc. 


FOR  THE  TOMATO  CANNER 

Washers  .  .  .  Scalders  .  .  . 
Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  . 
Crusher  Pre-Heater  .  .  .  Juice 
Extractors  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
Kettles  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Cook¬ 
ers  and  Coolers  .  .  .  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  etc. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 


For  all  classes  oi  foods  (condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit,  etc.).  The  "one  man 
cook  room"  saves  50  per  cent  steam  and  most  labor.  Cooks 
all  cons  alike.  Reduces  cooking  time  and  cools  cans  quick 
ly.  Gives  perfect  sterilization,  and  a  uniform  pack. 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 


Takes  cans  of  all  heights  and  up  to  No.  3 
diameter.  Operates  at  high  speed.  Fills 
200  or  more  cans  per  minute.  No  drip.  No 
leak.  Other  sizes  available  with  6,  10,  12 
or  24  valves. 


SUPER  JUICE 


EXTRACTOR 


Lewis  Quality  Grader  &  Washer 

Separates  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Handles 
up  to  300  cans  peas  per  minute  by  gravity 

grinciple.  Assures  highest  quality.  Brings 
iggest  returns  from  pack.  Has  built-in  au¬ 
tomatic  brine  density  control.  The  Lewis  is 
tops  as  a  washer,  too. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Produces  20  to  40  gals,  of  non- 
aerated,  high  quality  juice  per 
minute  from  tomatoes  or  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives 
light,  thin  or  heavy  juice  as 
desired. 


Our  224-page  catalog  gives 
illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  all  equipment  needed  in 
the  modern  food  industry. 
Send  for  your  copy. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprogue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON.  ILL. 

Please  send  D-500-T 

□  Full  details  of _ 

C  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ . _ _ _  _ 

Firm _ _ _  _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

City - State _ 


anager  and  Editor. 
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f  your  canned  foods 
hep  pace 


LAVOR 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  demonstrated  that  after 
months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor,  color 
and  texture,  have  withstood  the  "test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 


by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of 
Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will  be 
provided  without  cost  or  obligation.  For 
full  particulars,  write 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 


CERELOSE 

PURE  DEXTROSE  sugar 


17  BATTERY  PLACE,  N.  Y.  C. 
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EDITORIALS 


National  cherry  week— February  15th  to 
22nd — is  fast  approaching  and  all  interested 
should  begin  to  get  busy.  The  consumption  of 
canned  cherries  has  been  better,  larger,  this  year  than 
ever  before,  but  it  will  not  move  of  its  own  momentum. 

Get  behind  it,  and  push. 

^ 

Continuing  the  University  Course  begun  at  the  recent 
Chicago  Convention,  Canners’  Schools  will  begin  this 
month,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  better  cropping  methods, 
but  with  other  courses  as  well,  and  these  schools  are 
well  attended,  and  with  profit  to  the  students.  Look 
up  the  date  of  your  session  and  enroll  now  while  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  you  have  time  to  give  to 

the  improvement  of  your  knowledge. 

^  * 

And  speaking  of  that  big  Convention — have  a  little 
patience  as  we  are  now  at  work  getting  into  type,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  printing  the  volume  of  that  big  report.  The 
Convention  Issue,  which  all  the  industry  has  learned  to 
look  to — as  well  as  innumerable  distributors,  brokers 
and  in  later  days  an  increasing  number  of  leading 
banks,  who  have  become  subscribers — will  be  dated 
February  19th  and  will  be  the  complete  story  as  you 
will  find.  Not  of  that  “Greatest  Food  Congress”  ever 
assembled,  but  of  the  canners’  meetings,  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  and  of  the  Brokers,  the  three 
parts  which  always  constituted  this  great  Convention, 
until  the  outsiders  horned  in,  and  considerably  inter- 
f  erred  with  the  orderly  procedure  of  our  big  Convention. 
*  * 

This  week  we  are  “lifting”  a  very  important  address 
given  at  the  Convention,  at  the  Opening  Session, 
because  we  wish  to  feature  it,  so  that  you  will  be  sure 
to  read  it  carefully,  and  if  you  do  you  will  understand 
why  we  are  publishing  it  now,  by  itself  and  without 
conflicting  matters.  It  is  the  address  of  Major  Paul 
P.  Logan,  of  the  Army  Industrial  College,  Washington, 
entitled  “War  Department  Industrial  Mobilization 
Plan.”  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  and  we  know  that  you 
will  feel  well  repaid,  in  learning  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  this  great  movement.  Remember  that  the 
world  war  went  on  for  three  years  before  we  got  into  it, 
but  that  in  all  that  time,  despite  the  inescapable  threat, 
we  did  nothing  towards  being  prepared  in  case  we  were 
drawn  into  it.  We  were  not  prepared,  and  we  were 
drawn  in.  Now  you  will  see  that  we  are  prepared,  and 
that  fact,  we  believe,  will  keep  us  out,  even  though 
they  speak  of  the  whole  world  at  war  soon.  The 
speaker  plainly  shows  that  it  will  take  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  industry  and  of  the  population,  behind  the 
lines,  to  make  preparedness  real. 


THE  A.  &  P.  CASE — By  this  time  you  know,  we 
guess,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  again  turned  down 
the  attempt  of  the  A.  &  P.  to  re-open  its  case  against 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law,  and  we  suppose  they  will  finally  take  the 
rap.  But  you  can  never  sometimes  tell :  they  are  likely 
to  try  to  come  down  the  chimney  of  the  Court,  like 
Santa,  or  to  crawl  out  of  the  coal  chute — anyway  to  get 
back  into  court.  Monday  the  29th  the  Court  brushed 
it  out,  just  as  it  did  before,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
dross  that  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  reach 
our  highest  court.  There  ought  to  be  some  protection 
to  the  dignity  of  our  courts,  against  the  growing  style 
of  carrying  every  kind  of  a  case,  no  matter  how  trivial 
or  how  important,  from  court  to  court  until  the 
Supreme  Court  is  reached.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
all  these  inferior  courts  if  the  lawyers  are  allowed  to 
delay  and  delay  by  taking  the  matter  through  every 
one  of  them,  and  finally  to  the  highest  court? 

Speculation  is  running  riot  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
A.  &  P.’s  decision  not  to  buy  from  any  producer  who 
pays  brokerage,  that  is  from  anyone  who  sells  through 
brokers.  Our  first  thought  was  that  the  industry  would 
welcome  that,  because  certainly  no  small  producer  ever 
got  a  price  above  cost  from  any  of  these  cut-price 
buyers.  But  it  must  be  true  that  some  of  the  bigger, 
and  better  merchandisers,  must  have  forced  at  least 
some  profit  on  the  goods  sold,  because  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  canners  who  bewail  the  loss,  as  they  con¬ 
strue  it,  of  this  chain  store  buying.  And  there  bobs 
up  that  old  bogey:  the  chains  will  go  into  the  canning 
business !  They  tried  that  long  ago,  but  it  is  so  costly, 
compared  with  what  they  can  squeeze  out  of  some  can¬ 
ners,  somewheres,  that  it  will  never  amount  to  anything 
worth  while.  They  are  too  good  merchandisers  to  be 
caught  in  that  trap. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself :  when  they  buy  they  know 
their  cost,  and  it  is  easy  to  add  the  necessary  per¬ 
centage  to  that  price,  and  find  the  selling  price,  with 
a  profit.  That  is  the  wisdom  of  our  Semite  friends, 
who  are  practically  never  found  as  farmers,  and  rarely 
as  producers,  because  in  both  of  these  instances  they 
would  have  to  take  the  risks.  So  they  are  merchants, 
leaving  the  risks  to  others. 

This  decision  against  unfair  discounts  of  all  kinds, 
including  brokerage  to  the  buyer,  is  a  tremendous 
victory,  greater  than  at  present  realized,  for  it  was 
these  unfair  discounts  that  brought  the  producers  down 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  where  the  actual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  did  not  happen;  and  they  had  the  consuming 
public  as  their  chief  supporters  through  the  low  retail 
prices,  because  the  public  did  not  think.  But  low  prices 
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mean  poverty  and  destitution,  whereas  fair  prices,  with 
some  profit,  mean  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  the 
public  is  awakening  to  this,  as  indeed  is  the  entire 
world.  We  do  not  mean  excessive  prices,  showing  too 
great  profits,  all  out  of  line  especially  in  staple  goods, 
as  have  sometimes  occurred.  But  the  producer  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  distributor  and  to  the  retailer,  and  he  must 
be  kept  alive.  Just  a  little  more  of  the  sort  of  pressure 
these  great  buying  groups  could  employ  and  all  business 
would  have  bogged  down,  if  indeed  the  bogging  down 
of  business  during  recent  years  is  not  directly  to  be 
traced  to  these  cheap  buyers.  The  day  was  when  no 
canner,  or  other  producer,  expected  to  sell  the  same 
buyer  again  the  next  year;  a  new  “sucker”  had  to  be 
found  and  was  found.  But  that  day  has  long  since 
passed,  and  it  has  passed  as  well  in  this  matter  of  find¬ 
ing  a  new  producer  in  place  of  the  one  driven  into 
insolvency.  There  will  not  always  be  a  new  “sucker”  to 
take  the  places  of  the  canners  forced  out.  The  dis¬ 
tributors,  wholesale  and  retail,  needs  must  take  care 
of  the  producers,  or  they  will  soon  have  no  supply  of 
goods  to  retail. 

This  does  not  mean  a  return  of  inefficient  methods, 
much  less  wasteful  ones.  The  comfortable  working  of 
the  supply  men,  especially  in  our  foods,  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  chain  stores  and  to  all  others;  and  that 
stems  out  into  the  related  lines,  the  farmer  and  the 
grower,  the  makers  of  the  articles  forming  part  of  the 
ultimate  product,  the  railroads  and  the  transportation 
lines,  and  so  on  through  all  the  lines  of  commerce. 
They,  each  one,  must  have  some  profit  or  they  cannot 
continue,  and  when  the  supply  is  interrupted  it  not 
only  ends  the  careers  of  the  unfortunate,  but  it  dis¬ 
organizes  the  market  in  prices  and  supplies,  and  trouble 
is  inevitable. 

This  decision  ought  to  go  a  long  way  to  helping 
towards  that  better  general  condition,  but  again  we 
repeat,  it  will  take  the  combined  support  of  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  to  see  that  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  wreckers  be  prevented  from  their  devilish  work. 
That  means  that  you  must  not  only  abide  by  the  law  in 
spirit  and  fact,  but  you  must  help  enforce  the  law  by 
informing  upon  those  who  try  to  break  it.  That  calls 
for  a  new  spirit  of  full  co-operation,  and  the  burial  of 
that  mistaken  idea  that  to  report  infringements  is  to 
be  a  “squealer.”  You  must  fight  for  your  profits  and 
fight  to  protect  your  business.  Any  failure  to  help 
protect  it  is  criminal. 

You  have  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  it  is 
worth  protecting. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  6-7,  1940 — Thirteenth  Annual  Indiana  Canners’ 
and  Fieldmen’s  Conference,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
FEBRUARY  5-17,  1940 — Nineteenth  Annual  Canners’  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers’  School,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

FEBRUARY  8-9,  1940 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Connor,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  9-17,  1940 — National  Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  15-22,  1940 — National  Cherry  Week. 


TOMATO  CANNERS  ON  THE  MOVE 

The  following  circular  to  its  members  should  be  an 
example  to  every  tomato  canning  region: 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

SPECIAL  MEETING 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  is  calling  a  meeting  for 
all  tomato  canners  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Date — Friday,  February  2,  1940. 

Time — 1:30  P.  M.,  (no  luncheon). 

Place — Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Purpose — To  complete  a  program,  started  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  to  organize  the  tomato  industry,  nationally. 

The  above  meeting  was  attended  by  tomato  canners  from 
the  various  states,  and  to  our  recollection,  there  was  never  a 
meeting  held  where  the  feeling  ivas  so  unanimous  that  some¬ 
thing  HAD  to  be  done,  and  right  now,  and  all  expi’essed  them¬ 
selves  as  desirous  of  going  along  on  whatever  program  is 
worked  out. 

Committees  were  appointed  from  each  section,  who  went  into 
a  huddle  on  their  expected  plans. 

Our  own  committee  wants  this  meeting  attended  by  every 
tomato  canner,  to  advise  with  them  as  to  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  cooperate  with  other  sections 
and  states,  advisedly,  on  this  program,  which  will  be  national 
in  scope. 

A  short  report  on  contract  acreage  will  be  given,  for  those 
who  wei’e  unable  to  attend  the  convention. 

Every  tomato  canner  is  urged  to  attend  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  meeting  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Inc. 
NOBLE  RITCHEY,  President. 

ECONOMICAL  C.  F.  RECIPES 

ANCO’S  Testing  Kitchen,  known  for  the  testing, 
creation  and  development  of  new  uses  for  canned 
products,  have  just  completed  an  attractive  and 
practical  budget  recipe  booklet  for  1940.  “Economical 
Canned  Food  Recipes”  has  an  amusing  brown  wrapping 
paper  cover,  brightened  with  fruits  and  vegetables  done 
in  informal  brush  stroke  treatment.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  thrift  has  joined  hands  with  gaiety  in  making  this 
a  truly  delightful  book  as  well  as  a  “down-to-earth”  one 
for  those  who  want  good,  nourishing  food  at  a  most 
moderate  outlay  of  money  and  effort. 

Penny-pinching  as  such,  is  a  sordid  ‘business,  and 
balancing  the  budget  and  the  diet  takes  on  herculean 
proportions  to  one  who  has  not  learned  the  short  cuts 
and  the  endless  tricks.  Here  again,  canned  foods  fit 
perfectly  as  is  proven  in  the  many  flavorful  and 
nourishing  combinations  in  the  new  booklet.  One  sec¬ 
tion  gives  a  profusion  of  vegetable  dishes,  another  lists 
appetite-whetting  fruit  recipes,  while  still  another  out¬ 
lines  meat  and  fish  recipes.  The  introduction  fills  a 
long  felt  need  in  listing  the  various  canned  foods  which 
are  classified  as  Protective,  Protem,  Carbohydrate  and 
Fat — all  essential  for  the  optimum  in  health.  Grading 
information  and  a  chart  of  can  sizes  and  capacities 
follow.  Best  of  all,  questions  on  nutrition,  safety  and 
use  of  canned  foods,  are  fully  answered  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  pages. 

In  accordance  with  American  Can  Company’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  guiding  leading  groups,  this  recipe  booklet 
will  reach  home  economists,  teachers,  and  home 
demonstration  agents  as  usual,  but  was  primarily  pre¬ 
pared  for  city  nutritionists  and  home  economics 
teachers  who  specialize  in  planning  diets  for  lower 
income  groups. 
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War  Dept.  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan 

An  Address  by  Major  Paul  P.  Logan,  Army  Industrial  College,  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  III.,  Monday  morning,  January  22,1940. 


WAR  is  no  longer  a  phenomenon  in 
which  the  military  alone  is  called. 

Modern  day  war  is  a  battle  between 
nations  where  public  opinion,  capital, 
labor,  management,  enterprise,  industry, 
and  the  military  forces  of  land,  sea  and 
air  are  joined  into  a  closely  integrated 
team,  whose  energies  and  resources  are 
coordinated  and  directed  toward  one 
goal — victory.  It  must  be  accepted  that 
modern  wars  are  fought  on  three 
fi’onts:  the  diplomatic  front,  the  mili¬ 
tary  front,  and  the  home  front.  Wars 
are  won  by  the  great  Trinity — men, 
munitions  and  morale.  Defeat  is  in¬ 
evitable  if  one  of  the  three  is  missing. 

The  military  strength  of  a  country  can 
be  no  greater  than  its  internal  economic 
and  moral  solidarity;  therefore,  the 
task  of  national  defense  must  concern 
itself  with  civilian  problems  quite  as 
much  as  with  armed  forces  in  the  field. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  economic 
and  industrial  factors  upon  warfare 
was  not  appreciated  by  any  nation  prior 
to  the  World  War.  The  declaration  of 
war  on  April  6,  1917,  found  the  United 
States — from  a  military,  economical 
and  industrial  standpoint — unprepared 
for  the  great  task  which  confronted  it. 

For  two  years  the  country  had  been 
almost  daily  on  the  verge  of  being 
drawn  into  war,  but  had  learned  nothing  from  either  its  military 
or  economic  problems.  Our  problem  of  industrial  mobilization 
was  vaster  and  more  complex  than  that  of  any  nation  then  at 
war,  and  it  was  thrust  upon  a  people  less  prepared  by  tradition, 
training,  economic  organization,  or  government  control,  than 
any  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Business  was  in  a  healthy  condition  due  to  Allied  war  orders, 
and  it  was  ready  to  take  up  its  burden,  but,  lack  of  reserves,  and 
of  definite  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Armed  Forces,  intensified 
the  impact  of  the  increased  burden  upon  it. 

Lack  of  plan  in  no  way  interfered  with  energetic  action  when 
war  began.  We  plunged  furiously  into  activity.  Congress 
appropriated  stupendous  sums  of  money  on  mere  guesses  as  to 
requirements.  Orders  for  materials  were  issued  at  reckless 
-speed.  We  struck  blindly.  We  became  enmeshed  in  our  own 
complex  web  of  activity.  We  stumbled  and  fell.  Then  the 
lessons  of  experience  began  to  tell.  Errors  were  eliminated 
and  there  grew  up  solidly  and  adaptively  a  war  machine  that 
was  characteristic  of  our  political  and  economic  philosophy — 
I'HE  WAR  RESOURCES  BOARD— which,  as  so  aptly  stated 
by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  book,  “roped  the  wild  horses  of  American 
Dolitical  and  economic  tradition  and  habit,  and  tied  them  into 
a  mechanism  of  purposeful  control  that  was  not  surpassed  in 
ihe  history  of  the  world.” 

Yet  our  industrial  effort  during  that  war  was  far  from  being 
as  effective  as  many  people  imagined.  The  primary  faults  were, 
lirst,  we  didn’t  know  what  we  wanted,  and,  second,  we  wouldn’t 
oe  satisfied  with  what  we  could  get. 

We  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  on  airplanes,  yet,  except  for  a 
lew  poor  observation  planes,  not  a  single  plane  was  flown  over 
the  battle  front.  Over  a  billion  was  spent  for  artillery  and 
artillery  shells,  yet,  except  for  railway  artillery,  not  a  single 
shot  was  fii’ed  at  the  enemy  through  an  American  cannon.  With 


the  most  advanced  automotive  industry 
in  the  world,  we  decided  our  motors 
were  not  good  enough,  so  we  made  the 
Liberty  engine.  It  was  excellent,  but, — 
it  arrived  in  France  after  the  war  was 
over.  Leather  was  scarce  but  we 
changed  our  shoe  model  three  times, 
actually  fabricated  26  million  pairs,  and 
sent  9  million  of  them  to  France. 

The  great  waste  of  time,  labor, 
wealth,  strength,  and  effectiveness  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  war  can  be  placed 
largely  upon  the  doorstep  of  unpre¬ 
paredness.  But  the  industrial  lessons 
learned  during  that  titanic  struggle 
were  recorded  indelibly  in  the  minds  of 
our  political,  industrial  and  military 
leaders,  and  in  order  to  assure  our 
people  that  the  economic  chaos  of  1917 
would  never  again  occur,  the  Congress 
in  1920  wrote  into  the  National  Defense 
Act  the  mandate  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  was  charged  by  Con¬ 
gress  with  responsibility  (under  the 
Secretary  of  War)  for  the  “supervision 
of  the  procurement  of  all  military  sup¬ 
plies  AND  THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
ADEQUATE  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
MOBILIZATION  OF  MATERIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  WARTIME 
NEEDS.”  To  accomplish  this  work  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  has  organized  his  office  into  three 
principle  divisions,  one  for  current  procurement,  one  for  the 
education  of  procurement  personnel,  and  one  for  wartime  plan¬ 
ning.  The  last  is  called  the  Planning  Branch. 

It  is  in  this  Branch  that  plans  have  been  made  in  sufficient 
detail  to  assure  effective  support  of  industry  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  time  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  industry 
and  the  civilian  population  from  unnecessary  inconvenience  and 
privation. 

The  mandate  placed  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  involves 
two  different  kinds  of  planning.  One  is  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  procurement  of  items  required  by  the  War  Department. 
The  other  is  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  mobilization  of 
industry. 

War  Procurement  means  the  acquisition  of  the  material  re¬ 
quired  in  time  of  war  by  the  armed  forces,  by  whatever  means 
is  deemed  most  feasible  at  the  time.  The  purpose  of  Procure¬ 
ment  Planning  is  to  insure  adequate  and  timely  procurement  in 
an  emergency.  The  work  of  Procurement  Planning  divides  itself 
naturally  into  two  broad  fields  of  endeavor,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  basic  .and  secondary  problems  of  vital  importance. 

The  first  phase  of  the  work  is  the  task  of  determining  WHAT 
is  needed  by  the  armed  forces.  The  second  phase  is  to  definitely 
locate  WHERE,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
needed  supplies  can  best  be  obtained. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  a  procurement  plan  is  to 
define  the  article  which  is  desired.  This  starts  out  by  one  of 
the  combat  or  using  arms,  such  as  the  Cavalry  or  Quartermaster 
Corps,  preparing  a  statement  of  reasons  for  the  article,  and 
defining  the  military  characteristics  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
item.  Roughly  speaking,  a  statement  of  military  characteristics 
is  a  description  of  performance.  Sometimes  other  matters  are 
included  such  as  overall  dimensions  or  weight.  For  example, 


We  are  featuring  this  address, 
which  was  part  of  the  Convention 
proceedings,  and  which  will  be 
given  you  in  full  in  our  issue  of 
February  19th,  now,  ahead  of  time, 
because  of  its  vast  importance. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
these  United  States  ought  to  realize 
the  hugeness  of  this  task  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  excellence  with 
which  it  is  being  carried  out.  It 
was  at  least  the  most  notable  ad¬ 
dress,  if  not  the  most  important  one, 
delivered  at  the  Convention,  and  in 
saying  this  no  other  speaker  will 
feel  belittled.  This  preparedness 
does  not  indicate  the  liklihood  of 
our  entry  into  the  World  War;  just 
the  reverse,  it  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  against  aggression  by  any 
or  all  the  powers.  And  it  is  of 
direct  interest  to  all  our  readers 
because  of  the  part  which  canned 
foods  must  play  in  all  such  plans. 
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two  years  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  that, 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  in  mechanized  and  motorized  units, 
and  the  “streamlining”  of  combat  troops,  it  was  time  to  replace 
the  old  wood-burning  field  kitchen  range  with  a  more  compact 
stove  w'hich  could  be  heated  with  gasoline.  Accordingly,  a  state¬ 
ment  was  prepared  showing  why  the  new  stove  was  needed,  and 
generally  what  was  desired  in  the  form  of  cooking  performance, 
weight,  dimensions  and  method  of  heating.  It  may  interest  you 
to  learn  that  from  this  beginning  a  very  fine  field  cook  stove 
w'as  developed  and  purchase  made  in  1939  of  some  six  hundred 
units  as  a  start.  The  point  is  that  such  projects  have  their 
origin  in  the  manner  described.  After  a  project  has  been 
approved  by  the  General  Staff,  and  funds  made  available  for 
the  work,  development  and  preliminary  tests  are  conducted 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Technical  Committee  of 
the  Supply  Service  which  will  be  responsible  for  ultimate  pro¬ 
curement.  Thus  the  Field  Range  was  developed  under  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  All  guns, 
armoured  cars,  and  explosives  are  developed  through  the 
Ordnance  Department;  all  radio  gear,  wireless  telephones  and 
other  signal  equipment,  even  though  designed  for  exclusive  use 
on  airplanes,  are  developed  through  the  Signal  Corps. 

Technical  Committees  usually  include  in  their  membership  one 
officer  from  each  combat  arm,  one  from  the  General  Staff  and 
one  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Committee 
causes  samples  to  be  sent  to  the  various  using  arms  where 
tests  are  made  under  many  different  field  conditions. 

Many  changes  in  design  or  material  occur  before  the  product 
is  finally  accepted,  all  of  which  are  time  consuming.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  M-1  Model  of  our  calibre  30  shoulder  rifle,  commonly 
known  as  the  Garand  semi-automatic,  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Garand,  whose  first  attempt  in  the  design  of  such  a  weapon  was 
developed  and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  1918. 
Ten  years  later,  after  many  remodels,  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Eighty  of  the  guns  were  produced  at 
the  Springfield  Armory,  and  after  the  completion  of  a  successful 
sei’vice  test  the  weapon  was  adopted  as  a  standard  type.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  fabrication  of  such  an  item  includes 
over  a  thousand  separate  machine  operations  involving  the  use 
of  many  different  jigs,  dies,  fixtures  and  gauges.  One  of  the 
better  engineering  companies  in  the  country  estimated  that  it 
would  take  200,000  hours  of  engineering  and  design  time  to 
prepare  the  tool  equipment  necessary  to  begin  production  on 
these  rifles. 

When  a  tested  item  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  it  is  classified 
as  Standard,  and  the  final  specification  is  made  up.  This  speci¬ 
fication  includes  blueprints,  drawings,  photographs,  or  even 
models,  and  expresses  types  and  kinds  of  materials  and  quality 
of  workmanship.  While  perfection  is  always  sought,  it  is 
recognized  as  a  better  principle  to  accept  a  thing  which  is  80 
per  cent  perfect  and  can  be  easily  procured  in  ample  quantity 
in  time  of  war  than  to  demand  a  perfect  product,  which  could 
be  procured  only  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
while  development  work  is  never  static,  there  is  a  point  during 
an  emergency  when  designs  must  be  frozen  and  production  estab¬ 
lished  on  that  basis. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  quantity  which  will  be 
needed.  First  of  all,  the  General  Staff  will  determine  how  many 
pieces  of  the  equipment  are  to  be  issued  to  each  individual  or 
to  each  organization,  and  this  information  is  put  down  in  tables 
called  “Tables  of  Allowances.”  Next,  the  Protective  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Plan  of  the  War  Department  is  consulted.  It  shows  the 
numbers  of  individuals  and  organizations  which  are  expected 
to  be  called  to  the  colors  on  M-Day  and  each  month  thereafter. 
(M-Day  is  the  day  upon  which  war  is  declared.)  From  these 
soui'ces,  the  amount  of  the  item,  which  will  be  required  on 
M-Day,  is  computed.  This  is  called  “Troop  Requirements.” 
Sometimes  because  of  unusual  procurement  difficulties,  this  plan 
has  to  be  revised.  For  example,  during  the  war  it  was  originally 
calculated  that  the  army  would  need  some  30  million  suits  of 
underclothes  within  a  very  short  time.  This  quantity  was 
arrived  at  by  a  consideration  that  each  man  in  the  Theater  of 
Operations,  that  is,  the  are  of  war  in  which  active  military 
operations  are  conducted,  would  require  20  suits  because  of 
excessive  waste  brought  about  by  the  discard  of  vermin  ridden 
garments  and  lack  of  laundry  facilities.  But  this  amount  could 
not  be  provided  at  once  without  seriously  interfering  with 
production  for  commercial  purposes.  So  the  original  plan  was 


revised.  Solution  of  the  problem  was  found  in  the  creation  of 
special  organizations  and  the  construction  of  special  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  delousing  clothing.  By  this  means,  issue  was 
then  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  originally  estimated 
requirement,  and  purchased  with  little  difficulty.  During  the 
war  we  purchased  approximately  85  million  suits  of  underclothes 
and  about  132  million  pairs  of  socks. 

The  third  step  in  the  determination  of  requirements  is  to 
decide  the  rate  of  delivery  for  each  item.  This  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  several  factors  such  as  how  important  the  item  is, 
that  is,  it’s  Military  Priority;  how  much  is  on  hand  in  our 
warehou.ses ;  the  rate  at  which  troops  are  to  be  mobilized  and 
moved  into  the  Theater  of  Operations. 

From  these  data  will  be  computed  the  initial  amount  which 
must  be  procured  and  that  which  must  be  obtained  during  each 
succeeding  30  day  period.  The  factors  of  wastage  and  loss 
both  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  and  the  Theater  of  Operations 
must  also  be  calculated  into  the  procurement  requirements.  For 
the  sake  of  safety  these  requirements  are  usually  set  forward 
one  month. 

The  standard  shopping  list  of  the  Army  includes  over  70,000 
separate  items,  which  total  over  700,000  component  parts.  Most 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  our  country  in  such  great  quantities 
that  procurement  in  war  time  w’ill  present  no  great  difficulty. 
Plans  are  made  only  for  the  things  which  are  called  “Problem 
Items.” 

The  second  phase  of  ])rocurement  jdanning  is  to  determine 
where  the  item  can  best  be  obtained.  This  work  requires  close 
cooperation  between  Planning  Agencies  and  those  industries  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  war  material.  The  first  problem 
is  that  of  raw  material. 

While  the  United  States  is  self-sustaining  to  a  degree  beyond 
that  of  any  other  country,  it  is  not  self-sufficient  for  either  its 
industrial  peacetime  needs,  or  wartime  military  requirements. 
Each  of  us  ordinarily  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  form  of  canned 
food,  and  rides  in  a  rubber-tired  automobile  every  day.  This  is 
possible  only  through  use  of  imported  materials. 

At  the  present  time  the  War  Department  has  classified  14 
materials  as  “Strategic,”  that  is,  materials  extremely  important 
to  national  defense  which  must  be  obtained  almost  wholly  from 
outside  sources.  In  this  class  will  be  found  items  such  as 
Aluminum,  Cocoanut  Shells,  Ferro-grade  Manganese,  Manila 
Fiber,  Nickel,  Quartz  Crystal,  Quinine,  Quicksilver,  Rubber,  Tin, 
Tungsten,  and  several  others.  About  15  other  materials  com¬ 
monly  classified  as  “Critical”  materials  include  those  which  are 
quite  important  and  which  must  be  obtained  in  part  from  out¬ 
side  sources  because  the  domestic  supply  is  insufficient  for  war¬ 
time  needs.  Critical  items  include  Arsenic,  Asbestos,  Camphor, 
Hemp,  Kapok,  Machine  Tools,  Molybdenum,  Picric  Acid,  Coffee, 
Sugar,  and  other  items. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  M-Day,  the  only  sources  of  supply  of  such 
materials  will  be  either  from  commercial  stocks  on  hand,  or 
through  the  continuation  of  imports.  When  the  former  seems 
inadequate,  and  the  continuation  of  imports  becomes  doubtful, 
then  the  only  other  alternative  for  security  is  to  establish  in 
peace  time  stockpiles  of  the  desired  material.  That  very  thing 
is  now  being  done,  and  all  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  of  that 
recent  deal  made  with  Great  Britain  whereby  we  exchange 
600,000  bales  of  cotton  for  87,000  tons  of  No.  1  Crude  Rubber. 
This  rubber,  called  “War  Reserve,”  will  be  stored  by  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  issued  to  and 
replaced  by  the  big  Rubber  Companies  each  time  they  make  a 
purchase  in  the  future.  Thus  the  stock  will  be  kept  from 
deteriorating  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  us  to  have 
sufficient  on  hand  to  guarantee  against  shortage  during  the 
important  early  part  of  mobilization. 

Having  assured  ourselves,  so  far  as  possible  in  peacetime,  of 
the  sufficiency  of  raw  materials,  the  next  problem  is  to  determine 
where  the  materials  can  be  manufactured  and  how  much  each 
factory  can  produce  per  day  or  week,  particularly  of  those  items 
which  have  no  standard  commercial  counterpart,  such  as  gas 
masks,  bomb  sights,  artillery  shells  and  similar  items. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  procurement  rests  upon  the 
Chiefs  of  the  eight  Supply  Arms  and  Services.  The  Branches 
of  the  Army  which  do  the  purchasing  are  called  “Supply  Arms 
and  Services.”  They  include  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  Ordnance 
Department,  Air  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Signal  Corps,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  Medical  Department,  and  Chemical  Warfare 
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Service.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  purchases  all  items  used 
by  two  or  more  Branches  except  special  equipment,  which  is 
purchased  by  the  Service  most  interested  in  the  material. 

These  agencies  not  only  have  the  duty  of  determining  the 
type  and  quantity  of  the  various  items  they  are  to  purchase, 
but  also  where  the  items  can  be  procured. 

To  do  this  work,  each  one  of  these  Services  has  divided  the 
United  States  into  areas  called  Procurement  Districts.  Army 
Representatives — commissioned  officers — on  continuous  duty  in 
these  Districts  survey  all  industrial  facilities  within  the  area 
which  are  deemed  capable  of  manufacturing  or  producing  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  in  time  of  war.  A  most  careful  survey  is  made 
of  production  facilities  for  all  items  which  are  classified  as 
“Problem  Items.”  When  a  factory  is  found  which  can  success¬ 
fully  produce  the  desired  articles,  and  the  management  agrees 
to  undertake  such  work  in  time  of  war,  a  request  is  forwarded 
to  Washington  for  the  ALLOCATION  of  the  facility.  When 
the  allocation  is  n\ade,  the  army  officer,  together  with  the 
management  of  the  factory,  makes  out  a  detailed  plan,  called 
a  “production  schedule.”  This  work  includes  an  estimate  of  the 
power,  transportation,  and  labor  required  for  war  time  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  “FACTORY  PLAN”  which  shows  rearrangement 
of  machinery  and  floor  plans,  alteration  or  addition  of  machinery 
and  other  similar  details. 

But  industry  is  not  static.  Conditions  change.  Every  hour 
every  day  business  houses  burn  down,  go  bankrupt,  change 
production,  add  or  subtract  machinery.  Because  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  problem  of  maintaining  dependable  records  of  available 
facilities  involves  the  added  problem  of  periodically  resurveying 
all  listed  facilities.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  something 
over  50,000  industries  have  been  surveyed.  At  the  present  time 
the  Army  and  Navy  together  have  over  10,000  factories  allocated 
for  war  time  production.  Some  of  these  are  very  large.  For 
example,  the  General  Motors  Corporation  is  considered  as  one 
single  allocation.  The  amazing  part  of  this  work,  and  one  which 
I  wish  every  American  citizen  might  learn,  is  the  intense  spirit 
of  patriotism  of  the  businessmen  of  this  country,  and  the  un¬ 
selfish  and  unlimited  cooperation  which  they  give  to  the  armed 
services.  One  large  company  in  the  east  prepared  a  factory 
plan  for  wartime  operation  which  cost  them  in  engineering 
time  and  actual  blueprints  over  $20,000.  The  subject  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Allocations  has  many  ramifications  which,  because  of 
lack  of  time,  cannot  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  Briefly,  under 
the  Allocation  System,  the  full  capacity  of  a  plant  is  listed  at 
250  points,  that  is,  when  it  is  working  three  shifts.  No  matter 
how  important  the  plant  is,  it  cannot  be  allocated  for  war 
production  beyond  200  points.  Generally,  no  allocation  will  go 
beyond  125  points,  that  is,  50  per  cent  of  the  productive  capacity. 
This  assures  continued  production  of  regular  peacetime  products, 
continuation  of  sales  to  regular  customers,  and  greater  ease  in 
returning  to  a  peacetime  business  again  after  the  war. 

The  next  problem  is  to  decide  upon  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  WAR  LOAD.  War  Load  may  be  defined  as  that  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  time  of  war  which  is  over  and  above,  or  at  least 
different  from,  normal  peacetime  production.  During  the  World 
War,  our  own  war  load  was  about  8  billion  dollars  in  articles 
purchased,  which  was  between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  our  peace¬ 
time  productive  capacity.  But  during  that  time  we  took  some 
four  million  men  away  from  our  productive  man-power,  which 
was  also  about  8  to  10  per  cent  of  our  productive  power.  The 
two  factors  combined  to  create  a  war  load  estimate  between  16 
and  20  per  cent.  Such  a  statement  does  not,  however,  present 
an  accurate  picture,  because  many  industries  had  to  be  built 
from  nothing,  and  others  had  to  be  expanded  a  hundred  fold  to 
produce  items  not  normal  to  commerce  but  vital  to  war. 

In  peacetime  the  army  spends  annually  100  million  dollars 
for  supplies  and  equipment  for  an  army  of  300,000  men,  which 
figure  includes  the  National  Guard.  If  this  force  be  expanded 
to  three  million  men,  it  is  estimated  that  the  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  and  equipment  required  during  the  first  year 
will  represent  an  increase  not  less  than  2000  per  cent.  Special 
things  will  increase  much  more.  Machine  gun  ammunition  will 
increase  47,000  per  cent  over  peacetime  requirements,  while 
artillery  ammunition  requirements  will  increase  180,000  per  cent. 

The  danger  of  overloading  an  industrial  area  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  overloading  of  a  single  factor  because  dis¬ 
ruption  or  breakdown  of  power,  or  transportation,  caused  by 
the  overload,  would  immediately  translate  itself  into  the  form 
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of  shortages  of  all  supplies  which  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
whole  of  that  area.  Twelve  industrial  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers  produce  66  per  cent  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  nation,  but  in  order  to  assure 
sufficiency  of  special  military  supplies  during  war  it  has  been 
necessary  to  apportion  86  per  cent  of  the  war  load  upon  those 
States.  Pennsylvania  alone,  while  producing  9%  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  manufactured  goods,  has  been  called  upon  to 
produce  24  per  cent  of  the  war  load. 

During  the  Transition  Period,  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  our  national  defense  program  is  the  element  of  time.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  can  not  be  altered  to  fit  circumstances — 
therefore,  in  cases  where  the  need  for  special  types  of  military 
material  will  require  the  output  of  all  existing  factories,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  use  them.  Such  is  the  case  for  the 
requirement  of  OPTICAL  GLASS,  for  EXPLOSIVES,  SHELL 
CASES,  and  PROPELLANTS.  We  would  like  to  spread  the 
load  over  the  entire  country  but  we  must  allocate  production  to 
existing  facilities,  for  at  the  beginning  of  an  emergency  supplies 
must  be  obtained  from  industry  “where-is,  and  as-is.”  But  when 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  distribution  of  the  war  load  is  made  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  create  the  least  possible  disturbance  to 
normal  business  activities. 

While  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  all  this  planning,  his  authority,  naturally,  does 
not  extend  to  the  Navy.  But  the  Navy  Department  is  as  vitally 
interested  in  the  problem  of  Procurement  Planning  as  is  the 
War  Department,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  needs 
of  the  two  Departments  be  coordinated.  Through  joint  adminis¬ 
trative  action  this  coordination  has  been  provided  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  The 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  con¬ 
stitute  the  head  of  the  Board.  The  importance  of  its  work  is 
best  attested  by  the  fact  that  last  July  the  President,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  by 
Executive  Order  instructed  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  planning 
work  directly  under  him.  This  Board  now  constitutes  the 
highest  Planning  Agency  in  the  armed  services.  It  is  the  sole 
agency  through  which  industrial  allocations  can  be  made.  It 
is  the  agency  which  makes  policies  for  and  controls  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  It  coordinates  the 
planning  work  of  both  Services. 

A  maximum  war  effort  will  demand  the  mobilization  of  the 
entire  economic  I’esources  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  its  man 
power.  A  procurement  program  of  the  magnitude  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  conflict  will  call  for  a  staggering 
quantity  of  raw  and  semi-finished  products.  Unless  carefully 
handled,  it  may  start  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  labor  market 
which  will  already  have  been  depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of 
men  for  active  service.  Railroads  may  became  congested. 
Frantic  attempts  by  industry  to  secure  labor  and  material  can 
easily  start  prices  and  costs  upward  in  a  dizzy  spiral.  Heavy 
demands  on  National  Finance  may  result  in  the  issue,  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  vast  increases  in  credit  instruments  with 
corresponding  strains  upon  private  and  National  credit.  If 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled  such  phenomena  may  become  as 
ruinous  as  the  physical  destruction  of  war  itself. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  during  an  emergency  there  is 
definite  need  for  administrative  control  by  some  sort  of  super¬ 
agencies.  In  peacetime  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
has  the  added  task  of  preparing  plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  agencies  through  which  control  can  be  smoothly  and  ex¬ 
peditiously  established.  Let  it  here  be  emphatically  recorded 
that  neither  the  army  nor  navy  has  the  slightest  desire  or 
intention  of  ever  assuming  any  of  these  controls.  It  will  take 
all  the  political,  economic,  financial,  business  management,  and 
labor  brains  of  this  country  to  handle  these  controls.  We  folks 
in  the  armed  services  feel  that  we  will  have  done  our  share 
when  we  state  definitely  what  we  want,  when  we  want  it,  and 
where  it  must  be  delivered.  However,  we  still  have  the  legal 
responsibility  that  plans  are  made  for  the  “mobilization  of 
j  material  and  industrial  organizations  essential  to  war  needs.” 

i  This  work  involves  consideration  of  the  problems  of  power, 

j  transportation,  labor,  finance,  price  control,  and  war  trade, 

!  because  they  are  all  vitally  important  to  the  procurement 

■  program. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
j  great  industrial  area  of  Gary,  Indiana,  or  Hartford,  Connecticut, 


can  carry  its  industrial  war  load  with  present  sources  of  power, 
or  whether  additional  power  must  be  planned  for. 

You  all  remember  that  during  the  last  war,  railroad  sidings 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  were  filled  with  loaded  freight  cars, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  materials  transported  to  your 
plants,  or  products  shipped  from  them.  Our  transportation 
system,  including  rail,  highway,  inland  water  and  pipelines  must, 
in  the  next  war,  be  used  for  transportation,  not  for  storage. 

Labor  in  our  factories  and  on  our  farms,  especially  skilled 
labor,  is  equally  as  important  to  the  war  effort  as  are  soldiers 
on  the  battle  front.  The  sufficiency  of  labor  must  be  assured  to 
war  industries.  Labor  disputes  with  industry  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  production  program  and,  therefore, 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  for  labor  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  protected. 

Financial  assistance  must  be  immediately  available  to  those 
war  industries  which  will  have  to  accomplish  rapid  and  extensive 
expansion.  Control  must  be  exercised  over  security  issues  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  capital  expenditures.  When  on 
account  of  excessive  risks  or  the  lack  of  adequate  assurance  of 
reasonable  return  on  investment,  private  capital  will  not  make 
itself  available  to  essential  enterprises,  the  Government  itself 
must  assume  the  responsibility.  These  are  the  problems  involved 
in  war  finance. 

War  Trade  is  really  a  fascinating  problem.  It  includes  the 
control  of  exports  and  imports  of  both  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  of  all  kinds.  It  is  concerned  with  the  suffici¬ 
ency  of  ocean  shipping.  It  also  includes  action  toward  the 
economic  and  financial  strangulation  of  the  enemy  by  diverting 
essential  materials  and  credit  which  he  may  be  obtaining  from 
neutral  countries. 

Price  control  is  perhaps  the  toughest  of  all  problems.  Many 
of  the  best  economists  both  here  and  in  foreign  lands  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  subject.  No  solution  seems  to  have  been 
found  except  in  the  Totalitarian  States  where  neither  labor  nor 
business  can  call  its  soul  its  own,  much  less  its  wages  and  its 
profits.  It  is  probable  that  our  best  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  found  in  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  our  people,  and 
that  public  opinion,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  the  best  police  force. 

The  super-agencies  which  are  evolved  to  exercise  these  con¬ 
trols  may  be  modeled  on  those  which  were  used  during  the 
World  War,  or  they  may  be  regular  government  agencies  ex¬ 
panded  temporarily  for  the  work.  But  in  either  case  the  work 
will  require  the  best  brains  in  the  country.  These  men  who 
head  up  these  agencies  will  have  to  be  given  the  tools  of  manage¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  legal  authority  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
missions. 

It  goes  without  saying,  almost,  that  if  and  when  the  United 
States  ever  again  enters  into  war,  public  opinion  will  be 
squarely  and  solidly  behind  the  Administration,  and  ready  to 
support  any  reasonable  war  measures.  Without  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  American  people,  war  COULD  NOT  be 
declared  by  Congress.  The  corollary  of  this  is  that  when  a 
nation  of  free  thinking  men  decides  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  fight,  then  their  spirit  of  cooperation  and  their  collective 
will  to  win  transcends  private  ambitions  and  petty  jealousies, 
and  the  most  dominant  force  in  the  land  becomes  the  force  of 
PUBLIC  OPINION.  That  was  our  experience  in  the  last  war. 
It  will  be  the  same  in  the  next  war. 

When  the  war  procurement  program  is  set  in  motion,  the 
question  will  not  be  one  of  seeking  methods  to  obtain  coopera¬ 
tion,  neither  will  it  be  lack  of  energetic  action.  The  principal 
problem  will  be  to  coordinate  that  cooperation  and  energy  so 
that  one  segment  of  our  industry,  in  its  ambition,  does  not 
unbalance  the  whole. 

The  first  and  most  effective  instrument  of  management  is  the 
authority  to  issue  priorities.  By  this  means  the  flow  of  materials 
and  services  to  producers  can  be  regulated  so  that  finished 
products  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  order  and  quantity  needed, 
and  delivered  in  orderly  manner  to  the  proper  destination  at  the 
rate  of  speed  required.  It  can  be  used  in  a  positive  manner  to 
accelerate  production  of  essential  products,  or  it  can  be  used  in 
a  negative  manner  to  curtail  production  of  non-essentials. 

Next  is  the  power  to  issue  CLEARANCES.  By  this  means 
the  amount  of  raw  material  can  be  controlled  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  luxury  and  other  non-war  items.  Also 
by  this  means  assurance  can  be  made  for  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  essential  needs  of  the  civilian 
population. 
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Another  authority,  and  one  which  is  being  used  today  to 
control  the  export  of  war  materials,  tin  scrap  and  helium,  is 
the  power  of  license.  This  will  probably  be  extended  to  all 
industry  in  a  future  emergency,  engaged  in  the  production  or 
handling  of  military  supplies. 

Embargo  is  another  authority  by  which  the  flow  of  material 
can  be  controlled  or  diverted  into  new  channels. 

All  of  these  measures  for  control  are,  of  course,  underwritten 
by  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Commandeer — 
which,  after  all,  is  really  the  Right  of  Eminent  Domain.  Those 
of  you  who  went  through  the  last  war  will  remember  that  the 
cases  of  Commandeering  were  so  few  as  to  be  insignificant.  In 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  American  cooperation — not 
compulsion — which  will  win  the  war. 

I  know  that  as  business  men  you  are  interested  in  the  function 
of  government,  as  it  affects  business  during  war.  I  also  know 
that  your  primary  interest  is  just  how  these  controls  will  affect 
the  Canning  Industry  in  general  and  your  own  establishment  in 
particular.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  qualification  to  explain 
the  effects  of  a  major  war  upon  the  Canning  Industry  any 
where  nearly  as  well  as  has  been  done  by  National  Canners 
Association  in  its  recent  publication  entitled  “The  Canning 
Industry  and  Recent  International  and  Domestic  Political  and 
Economic  Developments."  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  I 
commend  to  you  that  document  for  careful  perusal. 

Nothing  is  moi-e  important  in  war  than  food.  Subsistence  of 
our  army  during  the  World  War  was  indeed  a  major  problem, 
and  any  time  we  again  put  four  million  men  under  arms,  it  will 
be  no  less  so.  Before  the  war  we  spent  $10,000,000  a  year  for 
subsistence.  In  1918  we  spent  in  round  figures  $792,000,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

During  the  war  the  Army  used  20  million  pounds  of  food  per 
day.  But  upon  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  the 
problem  is  not  one  of  quantity  because  men  must  eat  wherever 
they  are,  and  a  soldier  in  uniform  doesn’t  have  a  much  bigger 
stomach  than  he  did  when  he  was  a  farm  or  factory  hand.  In 
fact,  the  increase  in  food  consumption  caused  by  four  million 
men  under  arms  in  a  nation  of  130  million  people  is  less  than 
one  per  cent.  The  real  food  problem  in  a  future  war  will  be 
found  in  providing  ample  quantities  of  those  items  which  have 
to  be  processed  or  packaged  in  a  manner  that  is  not  found  in 
standard  commercial  production.  I  have  reference  to  dehydrated 
or  concentrated  forms  of  food,  and  to  the  packaging  of  fresh 
food  in  gas  proof  containers.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
found  no  container  more  satisfactory  for  battlefield  purposes 
than  the  tin  can,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Canning  Industry  will  undoubtedly  fall  the  necessity  of  making 
adjustments  in  keeping  with  such  special  requirements.  We 
who  are  concerned  with  plans  for  the  procurement  of  subsistence 
in  war  ai-e  indeed  fortunate  to  have  in  Washington  to  advise 
and  assist  us,  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners 
Association.  We  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have  near  us 
Frank  E.  Gorrell,  who  almost  singlehanded  fought  the  battle 
of  subsistence  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  whose  advice 
and  counsel  would  be  immediately  sought  in  case  of  another 
major  emergency. 

So  there,  briefly,  is  the  plan  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
in  wartime,  and  the  problems  which  are  involved  in  plans  for 
the  mobilization  of  industry,  and  for  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Resources. 

The  surest  thing  in  life  is  death — and  taxes — we  may  some¬ 
times  doubt  death.  The  surest  thing  about  a  plan  is  that  it 
will  have  to  be  altered  to  fit  some  condition  which  was  not  con¬ 
templated  when  it  was  written.  In  the  final  analysis  a  plan  is 
a  map,  a  guide  to  go  by.  Wars  are  not  won  by  plans,  they 
are  won  by  men.  Any  plans  we  may  make  are  only  as  good  as 
the  quality  of  the  men  who  undertake  their  execution.  But  we 
in  the  armed  services  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  conferring 
and  working  with  the  business  men  of  our  country,  are  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  men  who  finally 
find  themselves  at  the  head  of  our  wartime  industrial  controls 
will  more  than  measure  up  to  the  greatness  of  their  task;  and 
that  American  Industry  and  Labor  under  their  guidance,  fight¬ 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Army  and  Navy  will  provide 
a  might  that  is  invincible  against  any  hostile  power  or  com¬ 
binations  of  powers  on  earth. 
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Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade” 


Editorial  in  the  canning  trade,  January  22d. 
under  the  caption,  “Let  the  People  Know,”  says, 
“What  a  product,  What  a  story!”  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  but  a  few  today  even  faintly  realize  the  romance 
behind  the  complete  story  of  Canned  Foods.  Evidently 
some  of  those  are  among  the  executives  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  Here  in  active  management  of  a  firm 
standing  for  the  highest  possible  quality  in  preserved 
food  for  seventy  years  we  find  men  willing  to  spend 
money  in  large  amounts  in  order  that  the  story  of 
the  preserving  of  foods  may  be  preserved  in  epic  form. 
Others  might  have  attempted  the  same  thing,  in  fact 
have  many  times,  but  it  remained  for  Heinz  to  do  a 
splendid  job  in  capturing  for  the  public  the  wonderful 
story  told  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  preserving 
foods.  Their  picture,  “Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,”  celebrating  their  seventieth  anniversary,  is  one 
every  canner  should  see  without  fail,  it’s  one  that  every 
housewife  ought  to  see  more  than  once. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to 
telling  in  as  much  detail  as  can  be  used  in  the  space 
given,  the  story  of  the  film.  Full  credit  is  given  to 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and  the  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  as  well  for  having  been  invited  as  a 
guest  at  one  of  the  first  showings  of  the  picture  after 
their  seventieth  anniversary  banquet.  The  material 
here  presented  is  taken  very  largely  from  their  four 
page  rotogravure  broadside,  “Changing  the  Eating 
Habits  of  the  World.”  You  are  first  told  in  simple 
language,  in  both  the  film  and  broadside :  “When  Napo¬ 
leon’s  mighty  shadow  moved  across  Europe,  boundaries 
shifted  like  sands  before  his  marching  armies.  Yet 
not  one  of  these  victories  altered  the  course  of  human 
life  as  deeply  as  Napoleon’s  interest  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  foods  for  his  soldiers!  Napoleon  said:  ‘An 
army  marches  on  its  stomach.  Our  greatest  enemy  is 
not  England,  Austria  or  Italy.  It  is  scurvy.  Our  men 
are  dying  like  flies — of  slow  starvation!’  And  so  it 
was  that  the  Directory  offered  a  reward  of  12,000 
francs  to  the  patriot  who  could  find  a  satisfactory  way 
to  keep  food  fresh  and  wholesome  over  long  periods. 

“Meanwhile  in  the  small  back  kitchen  of  his  confec¬ 
tionery  shop,  one  Nicholas  Appert  had  for  some  time 
conducted  a  .series  of  experiments.  He  filled  glass 
bottles  with  boiling  soup  and  carefully  sealed  the  con¬ 
tainers  with  three  or  four  layers  of  cork.  Despite  many 
discouragements  and  lack  of  means,  Appert  proved 
that  his  preserved  foods  would  withstand  time  and 
travel.  He  wrote  a  book  explaining  his  methods  and 
earned  the  Directory’s  reward.  Napoleon  predicted: 
‘there  will  come  a  time  when  the  whole  world  will  bless 
Appert.’ 


“In  England  Peter  Durand  continued  the  work 
Appert  had  begun.  His  independent  experiments 
showed  him  the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  glass 
bottles  air  tight.  He  knew  all  too  well  how  many  broke 
in  the  boiling.  If  only  he  could  find  something  that 
would  withstand  heat!  Then  one  day  in  a  Middlessex 
kitchen — by  one  of  those  strange  inspirations  that 
make  history — his  eyes  traveled  from  the  tea  kettle  to 
the  tea  cannister.  A  great  idea  was  born.  .  .  .  Durand 
rushed  off  to  the  tinsmith  to  see  if  he  could  make  a 
cannister  of  tin  metal — a  feat  never  done  before. 
Durand  was  delighted.  ‘How  many  of  these  could  you 
make  in  a  day?’  he  asked.  ‘Fifty  or  sixty,  sir,’  was 
the  answer.  ‘I  have  a  feeling,’  Durand  mused,  ‘we’re 
going  to  need  millions.’ 

“The  tin  canisters  seemed  an  excellent  idea — until 
they  swelled  and  burst  as  their  contents  expanded  with 
heating.  Durand  tried  leaving  a  small  vent  in  the  top, 
which  he  later  soldered  separately.  But  after  a  time 
even  these  cannisters  exploded.  Some  unseen  forces 
.seemed  to  be  working  against  him. . . .  Some  years  (60) 
later  in  France,  a  modest  scientist  stood  face  to  face 
with  this  mystery — ^held  captive  in  a  test  tube.  He 
could  not  see  it  but  he  could  study  its  workings.  Those 
my.sterious,  unseen  forces  that  had  baffled  Appert  and 
Durand  were  plants — plants  so  tiny  that  thirty  million 
could  live  in  a  single  drop  of  milk!  They  are  in  the 
air,  in  water — everywhere.  Some  are  beneficial,  but 
others  cause  decay  and  spoilage.  They  are  bacteria — 
their  discoverer  none  other  than  the*  great  Louis 
Pasteur.  And  the  methods  of  heat  application  by 
which  he  was  able  to  destroy  and  check  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  food  is  a  process  known  as  pasteurization. 

“Not  so  long  after  the  guns  had  ceased  their  booming 
in  the  War  of  1812,  the  new  art  of  preserving  foods 
was  brought  to  New  Orleans  by  a  young  man  named 
William  Underwood.  He  had  been  with  a  London  firm 
of  picklers  and  preservers.  But  New  Orleans  was 
distinctly  not  interested  in  his  pickling  enterprise — nor 
in  any  English  business.  Some  years  later  William 
Underwood,  after  countless  disappointments,  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  own  pickling  and  preserving  firm 
in  Boston.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  American 
name,  tin  cans,  was  evolved !  Bookkeepers  adopted  this 
term  when  they  discovered  that  the  expression  ‘tin 
cannisters’  was  too  long  for  their  columns.” 

The  suceeding  twelve  episodes  in  the  rotogravure 
broadside  are  devoted  to  the  founding  of  the  Heinz 
dynasty  in  the  preserving  of  foods,  and  let  it  be  said 
that  at  no  time  in  the  picture  do  you  think  so  much  of 
young  Heinz  and  his  particular  fortunes  as  you  do  of 
the  marvels  unfolding  before  your  eyes.  I  repeat  here 
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with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  that  every 
canner  ought  to  see  the  picture  as  many  times  as  pos¬ 
sible.  So  many  times  in  fact  that  he  will  fully  realize 
from  it,  as  all  who  see  it  must,  the  glorious  heritage 
that  is  ours. 

I  know  we  need  at  all  times  to  watch  our  steps  in 
order  to  market  our  packs  profitably,  sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  State  and  National  Governments  alike 
combine  to  cause  us  embarrassment  if  not  actual  loss. 
On  every  hand  we  see  those  who  would  take  away  from 
us  the  small  profit  that  should  be  found  in  our  business ; 
every  day  we  must  steel  ourselves  to  the  importunities 
of  those  who  would  have  us  sacrifice  our  years’  labors 
to  the  demands  of  a  market  condition  or  the  necessity 
of  our  financial  situation. 

Still,  in  the  picture  we  see  confirmed  our  impression 
that  if  we  will  pack  quality  merchandise,  price  it  fairly, 
and  keep  faith  with  our  consumer  customers  we  need 
never  lack  for  profitable  business.  From  the  history 
of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  during  the  recent  years 
at  least  we  may  take  heart  and  attempt  at  least  to  sell 
our  own  packs  instead  of  entrusting  their  disposal  to 
those  who  are  serving  as  sales  agents  for  those  who 
may  be  in  some  way  or  another  our  closest  competi¬ 
tors.  From  the  experience  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  too,  we  may  learn  that  it  pays  to  protect  our 
retail  dealers  in  a  reasonable  profit.  They  have  never 
failed  to  do  this  during  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
the  business  of  preserving  and  selling  foods.  Nor 
today,  do  they  seek  the  protection  of  Fair  Trade  Laws 
or  minimum  re-sale  price  laws.  They  saw  years  ago 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their  duty  and  went  to  it! 
If  a  distributor,  no  matter  how  large,  sells  their  goods 
below  an  established  minimum  the  matter  is  taken  up 
at  once  and  the  chances  are  the  mistake,  as  such 
happenings  are  often  called,  will  not  be  made  again 
in  a  hurry! 

True,  we  can’t  all  be  pioneers  in  establishing  new 
foods  but  in  our  community,  in  our  State  association, 
we  can  work  as  the  management  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  are  working  at  present,  as  they  always  have 
worked,  to  better  inform  our  customers  by  whatever 
means  possible  as  to  the  high  quality  and  uniform 
excellence  of  our  packs.  We  can  take  some  steps  to¬ 
ward  marketing  our  own  packs,  we  can  follow  the 
suggestions  here  given  and  see  this  epic  film  time  and 
time  again  until  we  absorb,  completely,  the  spirit  of  it. 
If  we  will  do  just  this  in  1940  we’ll  be  better  salesmen, 
we’ll  try  a  little  harder  than  ever  before  to  pack  our 
goods  to  those  high  standards  never  departed  from  by 
those  who  founded  in  the  early  days,  our  great 
industry ! 

READY  FOR  CHERRY  WEEK 

Mark  E.  Buckman,  Chairman  of  the  National  Cherry  Week 
(Committee  has  announced  that  beautiful  four-color  streamers 
and  mats  for  use  in  local  newspaper  advertisements  are  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  grocers  throughout  the  country  for 
he  National  Cherry  Week  which  begins  on  February  15th, 
lerminating  on  Washington’s  birthday.  The  streamers  are 
available  from  packers  who  furnish  grocers  with  cherries  and 
he  mats  from  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee  at  Sodus, 
New  York.  Manufacturers  of  grocery  and  allied  products  that 
are  used  in  combination  with  cherries  are  actively  cooperating 
with  National  Cherry  Week  and  some  splendid  tie-ins  for 
berries  in  extensive  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  advertising 
and  point  of  sale  work  are  being  received. 


HpUomcUic 

INSURANCE 

Go4Jie^uu^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 

at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness 
and  trouble-free  operation 

"They  have  everything  with  half  the  parte” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manafacturere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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OHIO  CANNERS’  CONFERENCE 
February  14  and  15,  1940 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Canners’  Association  Cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Supplymen,  County  Agents,  Ohio  Division  of 
Markets  and  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy,  Department  of  Entomology,  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Departments  of  Ohio  State  University. 

For  Canning  Factory  Owners,  Managers,  Fieldmen,  Supply- 
men,  Growers  and  County  Agents. 

PROGRAM 

9.30  A.  M. — Wednesday,  February  14 — Campbell  Hall  Audi¬ 

torium — Registration. 

Discussion  Leader — E.  C.  Thatcher,  De  Graff  Food  Products 
Co.,  De  Graff,  Ohio. 

10.00  A.  M. — Need  of  organic  matter  for  canning  crop 
production. 

What  it  is  and  what  it  does.  L.  D.  Baver,  Agronomy  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11.00  A.  M. — Control  of  insect  pests  of  sweet  corn  and  other 
canning  crops.  T.  H.  Parks,  Entomology  Department, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11.30  A.  M. — Control  of  diseases  of  sweet  corn.  A.  L.  Pierstorff, 
Entomology  Department,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

12.30  P.  M. — Lunch — Cafeteria,  Pomerene  Hall. 

1.30  P.  M. — Wednesday  afternoon,  February  14 — Campbell  Hall 

Auditorium. 

Discussion  Leader — Walt  Pressing,  Crampton  Canneries 
Soil  Management,  fertilizers  and  rotations  for  sweet  corn 
production.  Robert  Salter,  Agronomy  Department,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.30  P.  M. — Cultural  practices  for  sweet  corn — Sway  Back  vs. 

Percheon.  R.  D.  Lewis,  Agronomy  Department,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3.15  P.  M. — Discussion  period — Sweet  corn  varieties — Results  of 
1939  sweet  corn  survey.  Questions  and  answers.  J.  B. 
Park,  Agronomy  Department,  and  J.  H.  Boyd,  Horticul¬ 
ture  Department,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
4.15-5.15  P.  M. — Inspection  tours.  See  schedule. 

6.30  P.  M. — Banquet — Pomerene  Hall. 

8.45-9.45  A.  M. — Thursday,  February  15 — Campbell  Hall  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Leader — George  Wenger,  Lake  Erie  Canning  Co.,  Sandusky 
Inspection  tours.  See  schedule. 

10.00  A.  M. — Cultural  practices  for  tomatoes,  peas,  beets  and 
cabbage.  H.  D.  Brown,  Horticultural  Department,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

10.30  A.  M. — Soil  and  fertilizers  for  tomatoes,  peas,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  pickles.  Dr.  G.  N.  Hoffer,  American  Potash 
Institute,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

11.15  A.  M. — Control  of  disease  pests  of  tomatoes  and  other 
canning  corps.  H.  C.  Young,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

12.15  P.  M. — Thursday,  February  15 — Luncheon  for  Canners — 
Pomerene  Hall,  Room  309. 

Discussion  Leader — J.  I.  Smith,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co. 

1.15  P.  M. — The  business  outlook  for  1940.  Dr.  Felix  Held, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.00  P.  M. — Unemployment  compensation  insurance.  Vernon 
Metcalff,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


3.  Soil  sterilization  (steam,  formaldehyde,  chloropicrin),  seed 
treatment  (mercuric  chloride,  red  copper  oxide,  Semesan, 
copper  naphthanate),  seed  planting  starter  solutions  and 
transplanting  demonstration.  Head  house  of  new  green¬ 
houses. 

4.  Trip  through  greenhouses.  See  new  varieties  of  tomatoes, 
hydroponics,  pore  space  and  organic  matter  tests  and 
artificial  light  experiments.  New  greenhouses. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INSPECTION  TOURS 


Wednesday 

Afternoon 

4:15-4:45  4:45-5:15 

Thursday 

Morning 

8:45-9:15  9:15-9:45 

Machinery  exhibit 

Room  10  H.  &  F. 

A-C,  inc. 

D-L,  inc. 

M-R,  inc. 

S-Z,  inc. 

Disease  and  insect,  spray 
material  and  spray  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit. 

Room  5  H.  &  F. 

D-L,  inc. 

M-R,  inc. 

S-Z,  inc. 

A-C,  inc. 

Soil  sterilization,  seed  treat¬ 
ment,  seed  planting  and 
transplanting  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Greenhouse. 

M-R,  inc. 

S-Z,  inc. 

A-C,  inc. 

D-L,  inc. 

Trip  through  greenhouses, 
new  varieties  of  tomatoes, 
hydroponics,  pore  space 
and  light  experiments. 
Greenhouse. 

S-Z,  inc. 

A-C,  inc. 

D-L,  inc. 

M-R,  inc. 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  PROGRAM 


Monday,  February  12,  1940 
ANDREW  JOHNSON  HOTEL 
8:30  Registration  and  Payment  of  Dues 
9:30  A.  M.  Morning  Session 

1.  President’s  Address — H.  P.  Payne,  The  Dunlap 
Products  Co.,  Dunlap,  Tenn. 

2.  Secretary’s  Report — S.  R.  Clevenger,  Bush  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Dandrige,  Tenn. 

3.  Recent  Developments  in  the  Growing  of  Canning 
Crops — E.  R.  Lancashire,  Continental  Can  Co. 

4.  Part  1 — Experiments  with  Tomato  Varieties.  Part 
2 — Soil  Tests  and  Tomato  Yields — S.  H.  Champlin, 
Heekin  Can  Co. 

5.  Control  of  Corn  Ear  Worm  on  Beans  and  Tomatoes 
— Dr.  S.  Markovitch,  head.  Department  of  Entomo¬ 
logy,  University  of  Tennessee. 

6.  Label  Legislation — J.  M.  Davidson,  Piedmont  Label 
Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

7.  Wage  and  Hour  Legislation — B.  Frank  Craddock, 
Dyersburg,  Tennessee. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

2:00  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session 

1.  How  to  Merchandise  More  Canned  Foods — C.  F. 
Sturdy,  American  Can  Co. 

2.  Canner-Broker  Relationships — Bob  White,  Ameri- 
can-Maize  Products  Co. 

3.  Closed  Meeting,  for  canners  only  (bona-fide  canner 
members  only  are  admitted  to  this  session.) 

4.  7 :00  P.  M.  Banquest,  tendered  by  the  Supplymen. 

Tuesday  Morning,  February  13,  1940 


PRCXiRAM  FOR  GROWERS 

Room  109  H.  &  F.  1- 

1.15  P.  M. — Soil  testing.  Demonstration  of  methods  of  testing  n 
soils  and  nutrient  solutions.  Dr.  Fred  Salter,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Inspection  Tours,  and  Schedule  of  Inspection  Tours: 

1.  Sweet  corn,  tomato  and  canning  crops  machinery  exhibit.  3. 

Planters,  cultivators  and  fertilizer  distributors — Room  10, 
Horticulture  and  Forestry  Building.  a 

2.  Exhibit  of  canning  crop  diseases  and  insects,  spray  ma-  _* 

terials,  and  equipment — Room  5,  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
Building.  6. 


9:30  A.  M.  Morning  Session 

Enduro  Stainless  Steel,  Motion  Picture — Republic 
Steel  Corp. 

Canning  Crop  Experiments — Dr.  Brooks  D.  Drain, 
Experiment  Station,  Horticulture  Department, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Outlook  for  1940 — B.  A.  Craddock,  Humbolt  Cann¬ 
ing  Co.,  Humbolt,  Tennessee. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 
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SUPREME  COURT  QUICKLY  REBUFFS  A.  b  P. 

HE  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  United  States  last 
week  again  refused  to  consider  the  ruling  of  the 
New  York  Appeals  Court  against  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  which  upheld  Federal  Trade 
Commission  orders  forbidding  payment  of  brokerage 
to  the  food  chain  on  purchases  made  for  it  through  its 
field  agents. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  in  Washington 
circles  last  week  that  the  action  of  the  chain  in  dis¬ 
continuing  relations  with  canners  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  who  employ  brokers,  “may  likely  lead  to 
concentration  of  purchasing  by  large  interests  from  a 
select  group  of  sellers.”  The  movement  also  may  be 
hastened  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  latest  action,  it  was 
thought. 

In  the  opinion  of  Hector  Lazo,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of 
America,  the  A.  &  P.  plan  to  buy  only  from  manufac¬ 
turers  who  do  not  deal  with  brokers  is  undoubtedly 
legal.  But  the  inevitable  result,  he  said,  would  appear 
to  be  that  it  would  lead  to  legal  concentration  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  “legal  domination  of  sellers  by  large 
purchasers,  which  was  one  of  the  things  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  designed  largely  to  guard  against.” 

It  also  might  mean,  he  added,  that  A.  &  P.  will  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  it  sells  to  consumers,  a  step  which  might 
be  taken  also  by  some  of  its  competitors  with  resources 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
such  a  move. 

KENTUCKY  ENACTS  NEW  CHAIN  LAW 

NEW  law  licensing  chain  stores  to  replace  the 
older  statute,  which  was  invalidated  some 
months  ago  by  the  State’s  highest  court,  was 
enacted  by  Kentucky  last  week  when  the  State  Senate 
approved  the  measure,  32  to  1.  The  bill  had  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Keen  Johnson, 
and  it  now  goes  to  the  executive  for  signature.  Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  estimate  the  new  act  will  bring 
the  State  $160,000  a  year  in  revenue.  License  fees 
range  from  $25  to  $200  a  year  on  chain  units  according 
to  number  in  system. 

WARNS  AGAINST  FROZEN  VEGETABLES 

ARNING  against  the  use  of  frozen  vegetables 
was  issued  last  week  by  the  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  which,  according  to  the 
Department,  are  being  brought  into  the  State  in  large 
quantities.  The  warning  contained  the  statement  that 
frozen  vegetables  are  subject  to  rapid  decay  after 
thawing,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  are  potentially 
dangerous. 

URGES  FULL  PARITY  FOR  FARM  PRICES 

A  DDRESSING  the  25th  annual  convention  of  the 

/A  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  at  Chicago,  Earl 
/  \c.  Smith,  its  president,  declared  in  his  address 

that  Congress  and  the  Administration  “must  cease 
temporizing  with  the  farm  problem,”  and  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  put  farm  prices  up  to  full  parity.  Both  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  have  been  temporizing  with  the 
farm  problem,  he  charged. 


ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

‘‘The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Tanks  are  furnished  alone  or 
made  into  complete  units, 
with  required  coils,  agitators, 
etc.  Canners  order  many  com¬ 
plete  Kook-More  units — stain¬ 
less  steel  tanks  with  coils 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Lan^senlomp  builds  many  stainless  steel  units  For  production  of  sauce,  catsup  and  juice 
to  specifications  of  customers.  Submit  ideas  for  complete  specifications  and  prices. 


Single  tank  units  equip¬ 
ped  for  pre-heating,  or 
storage — or  made  for  any 
desired  purpose. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PLANT 
Lanssenkamp  production  units  are  complimentary.  Linked  together  in  a  production  system,  they  afford  volume 
production,  with  quality  at  low  cost.  Whatever  your  needs,  we  can  fill  them,  most  satisfactorily. 

Write,  Catalog  on  request. 


PLAN  NOW  TO  USE  LANGSENKAMP 

STAINLESS  STEEL  UNITS  ...  Get  Their  EXTRA  Values 
of  Better  Performance  and  Longer  Life. 

#  Specifications  will  give  an  idea  of  the  the  real  value  of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel, 

greater  values  of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  keenest 

-  -  examination  and  comparison  reveals  its  buyers  in  the  industry  are  satisfied  they  get 

outstanding  quality  -  -  But  only  use  affords  a  more  for  their  purchasing  dollar  when  they 

real  appreciation  of  its  difference.  Proof  of  buy  it. 


Langsenkamp  supplies  con¬ 
tinuous  juice  heating  units 
made  triple  tank  or  single 
tank  style  in  stainless  steel 
— complete  with  coils, 
agitators  and  motors.  These 
units  represent  the  best 
that  can  be  purchased, 
and  cost  little  if  any  more. 


Beet  Seed  for  Ccoiners 


Tested  and  Proven  Strains 

PERFECTED  DETROIT  quality,  color,  texture  and  yield,  we 
N  K  &CO  ’S  STRAIN  recommend  this  strain  to  you  because 

we  consider  it  the  most  uniform,  dark 
bright  red  interior  colored  beet  on  the  market  today.  This  strain 
has  been  commercially  grown  by  canners  for  five  years  and  prov¬ 
ed  an  outstanding  type  both  in  quality  and  tonnage. 

OHIO  CANNER  Has  a  small,  globe  shaped  root  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  whole  beet  pack.  Interior  color  is  uniform  dark  red  with 
indistinct  zoning.  Medium  size  top. 


Contract  and 
Spot  Seed 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


N.  K.  &  Co.'s  Strain  of 
PERFECTED  DETROIT 


Write  Today 


For  Prices 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Standing  Firm  —  Freeze  Adds  Interest  —  Official 
Holdings  on  January  1st — Most  Canners  Withdrawn  and  Prices 
Advancing — Some  Pea  Sales  and  the  Prices. 

UNIQUE — It  is  but  right  and  proper  that  special 
attention  be  called  to  the  staunch  manner  in 
which,  apparently,  all  canners  are  holding  firm 
for  full  prices,  and  warding  off  all  manner  of  attempts 
to  break  through  their  lines.  They  went  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  that  determination,  and  now  all  reports 
admit  that  they  stuck  to  it,  and  they  are  sticking  tighter 
than  ever  now.  The  freeze-up  of  the  usual  winter 
vegetable  crops,  now  seen  to  be  almost  if  not  complete, 
and  which  will  force  consumer  demand  upon  canned 
foods  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  least, 
has  helped  materially,  of  course,  but  even  so  the  back¬ 
bone  was  there,  and  working,  over  the  longest  period 
ever  seen  in  this  industry.  And  that  is  a  record  worth 
recording.  It  has  given  the  canners  courage,  and  they 
are  carrying  on — holding  that  line ! 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  the  Quarterly  Canned  Foods  Stock  report  as  of 
January  1st,  1940,  and  it  constitutes  another  very  basic 
reason  for  firmness  in  canners’  prices,  and  in  fact  good 
cause  for  gradual  but  steady  advances  on  remaining 
stocks.  This  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  says : 

“Canners’  stocks  of  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peaches,  pears  and  salmon  were  lower  on  January  1st, 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  In  terms  of  number 
of  cases,  all  sizes  combined,  canners’  stocks  of  salmon 
were  off  (less)  22.7  per  cent;  peas,  37,0  per  cent;  corn, 
29.1  per  cent;  tomatoes  1.07  per  cent;  beans  16.6  per 
cent;  peaches,  30.6  per  cent,  and  pears  46.9  per  cent.” 
All  of  these  are  minus  figures — less  than  last  year. 

Getting  away  from  the  percentages,  total  canners’ 
stocks,  sold  and  unsold,  in  number  of  cases,  all  sizes, 
for  the  four  leading  vegetables  are;  Peas,  10,306,387 
cases;  corn,  12,446,175  cases;  tomatoes,9,945,715  (not 
including  California,  which  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
has  not  enouugh  for  its  own  wants)  ;  green  and  wax 
beans,  4,492,091  cases ;  peaches,  4,654,694  cases ;  pears, 
1,120,248  cases,  and  salmon  2,140,931  cases.  Every 
canner  faces  a  hard  job  to  make  this  small  supply 
carry  through  until  the  season  of  new  packed  goods. 
The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  will  be  for  the 
canners  to  regularly,  and  steadily  advance  prices,  and 
most  canners  are  now  beginning  to  do  this.  This 
merely  represents  the  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
because  for  two  years  prices  regularly  and  steadily 
declined,  with  heavy  losses  to  the  canners,  and  now  the 
pendulum  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  old 
Supply  and  Demand  will  keep  it  so  moving. 


THE  MARKET — The  first  effect  of  the  great  freeze 
was  for  all  canners  to  withdraw  from  the  market,  not 
just  the  grapefruit  canners  whose  season  was  just 
opening  and  who  naturally  had  to  get  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  they  could  be  sure  whether  or  not  they  would 
have  fruit  to  press  or  to  can — and  it  looks  now  as  if 
half  that  great  crop  has  been  put  out  of  the  running. 
But  canners  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  wisely  thought 
it  best  to  wait  to  see  what  the  real  condition  was,  before 
letting  go  more  of  their  spot  stocks.  With  no  so-called 
fresh  tomatoes  to  deflect  consumer  demand,  canned 
tomatoes  ought  to  jump  rapidly,  and  in  the  hands  of 
strong  canners  that  is  taking  place.  The  low  prices 
heard,  and  quoted,  are  not  the  market.  Under  the  new 
buying  plan  set  in  force  by  A.  &  P. — if  they  live  up  to 
it,  which  we  doubt — the  controlled  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  would  soon  end,  as  the  big  blocks  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  held  to  keep  the  market  down  would  soon  be  used 
up;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  canners,  once 
out  of  the  net,  would  not  again  furnish  goods  to  put 
themselves  back  into  bondage.  We  regard  that  action 
of  the  A.  &  P,  as  a  boomerang,  and  you  know  how 
that  can  act. 

Canners  are  not  anxious  to  quote  prices,  and  the 
bargain  brokers  are  puzzled,  but  they  are  still  trying, 
and  will  chisel  down  the  prices  wherever  they  can. 
They  may  soon  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as 
the  direct  buyers,  i.e.,  prohibited  from  accepting 
brokerage,  since,  in  fact,  they  are  buyers  for  the 
buyers,  though  they  would  rather  say  they  are  scouts 
for  the  buyers  and  ought  to  be  paid.  They  surely  are 
not  the  friends  of  the  canners,  and  this  is  quite  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  now.  The  broker  has  been  given  the 
green  light  in  his  business,  but  he  must  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  canner,  or  no  payee. 

Some  of  our  mid-western  friends  objected  to  the 
manner  of  our — and  others’ —  quotations  of  the  canned 
foods  market,  and  promised  to  give  us  prices,  which 
as  the  old  darky  might  have  said  “Prices  what  am”. 
They  are  trickling  in,  and  at  least  they  show  that  Wis¬ 
consin  peas  are  selling,  and  selling  well  at  full  prices. 
In  effect  this  is  the  Price  Bureau  we  tried  to  estabish, 
for  all  canned  foods  and  in  all  regions,  and  which  the 
canners  would  not  support.  Taking  some  of  the  reports 
just  in,  at  random,  and  of  course  with  no  names.  One 
Wisconsin  canner:  25  cases  Is  extra  standards  No.  1 
sieve,  85  cents ;  24  cases  Is  fancy  No.  2  sieve  90  cents, 
both  Alaskas.  Same  canner,  and  for  sweets,  200  cases 
303s  fancy  No.  6  sieve  90  cents;  100  cases  2s  extra 
standards  No.  4  sieve,  87^2  cents;  22  cases  2s  extra 
standards  No.  1  sieve  $1.30;  150  cases  2s  extra  stan¬ 
dards  No.  2  sieve,  $1.20. 

Next  report:  Chicago,  standard  No.  4,  87(4  cents 
(Alaska)  Sweets,  Chicago,  standard  No.  5  87(4  cents 
— ^that’s  all  nothing  more.  Next  canner;  1100  cases 
extra  standards  Alaskas,  3s,  24  2s  99  cents ;  1,000  cases 
extra  standards  No.  3  Alaskas  24  2s,  99  cents;  250 
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cases  extra  standards  No.  3  Alaskas  448  Is  74  cents; 
300  cases  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas  48  Is  971/2  cents,  all 
to  Chicago.  500  cases  303s  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas 
$1,121/2  cents;  100  cases  48  Is  extra  standards  No.  2 
Alaska,  80  cents;  500  cases  24/2s  extra  standards  No. 

3  Alaska,  $1.0214,  all  to  Kansas  City.  To  Cleveland: 
700  cases  24/2  fancy  No.  2  Alaska  2s  $1.34.  To 
Des  Moines:  1,000  cases  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve 
Alaska,  90  cents.  To  Philadelphia,  1,000  cases  No.  2 
fancy  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  $1,071/2,  and  to  the  same 
city,  500  cases  No.  2  standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas, 
$1.00.  This  same  canner  sold  sweets:  Chicago,  650 
cases  303s  fancy  $1.10;  New  York:  1,000  cases  No.  2 
fancy  No.  2  sieve,  $1,271/2;  4,000  cases  No.  2  fancy  No. 

5  sieve  95  cents ;  to  Baltimore :  500  cases  24  303  extra 
standard,  90  cents ;  to  Cleveland :  300  cases  No.  2  fancy 
No.  4  sieve,  $1.19;  100  cases  to  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
24  303s  extra  standard  No.  5  sieve  82  i/o  cents. 

That  is  pretty  nice  business  for  one  canner,  and  he 
adds :  “market  active  account  freeze  in  southern  states ; 
shipments  for  January  ahead  of  10  year  average.” 

The  next  report  shows:  Chicago,  500  cases  c6s  85 
cents;  100  cases  b2a  $1.10.  And  the  next  and  the  last 
as  it  happens:  Chicago  Alaskas,  $1.35 — just  that, 
nothing  more.  ’Tis  of  such  things  a  market  is  built, 
and  you  can  get  out  of  it  just  what  you  want,  except  for 
that  last.  A  mistake  is  being  made  in  quoting  prices 
at  various  cities.  All  canners’  prices  should  be  figured 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  as  the  only  way  to  get  a  line  on  real 
market  prices — and  to  avoid  the  Robinson-Patman  law 
(freight  allowance  or  splitting,  etc.).  Our  market  quo¬ 
tations  are  made  for  the  East,  for  the  Middle-west  and 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  should  serve  the  country 
in  quite  good  stead.  All  canners  could  help  themselves, 
in  helping  us,  if  they  would  regularly  send  us  their 
price  lists — put  us  on  their  regular  mailing  list.  This 
would  be  mere  co-operation  in  their  own  behalf. 

• 

:4EW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sve-ial  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Southern  Freeze  Makes  All  Canned  Foods  Prices  Firmer — 
Citrus  Fruits  Show  Heavy  Loss — Winter  Vegetables  Out  of 
Market — No  Spinach  in  Texas — Prices  Jumping — Beans  Higher 
— Peas  Moving  Up  Due  to  Scarcity — Low  Prices  on  Texas  Beets 
Made  Before  Freeze — Fish  in  Better  Demand — 
Grapefruit  Withdrawn. 

New  York,  February  1,  1940. 

The  week — Damage  inflicted  to  the  South’s  citrus 
and  vegetable  crops  by  freezing  weather  has  been 
the  foremost  topic  in  the  canned  foods  trade  this 
week,  and  we  are  now  obtaining  more  definite  ideas  on 
the  extent  of  this  havoc.  While  subject,  of  course,  to 
later  modification  or  revision  it  appears  that  Florida’s 
orange  and  grapefruit  suffered  a  loss  estimated  at  from 
55  to  60  per  cent,  while  truck  vegetables  sustained 
even  greater  damage,  in  Texas  as  well  as  in  Florida. 
Middle  Atlantic  vegetable  packs  all  display  firmer  price 
trends. 

The  importance  of  this  havoc  to  the  fresh  vegetable 
markets  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  curtailment 


of  supplies  in  the  latter  should  benefit  canned  vege¬ 
tables  to  no  small  extent.  Private  advices  to  the  trade 
here  from  Texas  principals  indicate  that  no  spinach 
crop  is  looked  for  in  that  State.  Previously  Texas 
spinach  was  reported  to  have  stood  up  well  under  the 
freeze,  and  unsold  supplies  of  that  item  were  moved 
higher  in  price  this  week.  Cross-currents  are  develop¬ 
ing  in  parts  of  the  canned  foods  list.  Lower  trends  are 
noted,  for  example,  in  California  fruit  cocktail  and 
Japanese  crabmeat,  but  packers’  quotations  for  string¬ 
less  beans,  spinach  and  tomatoes,  are  turning  stronger. 
New  York  canned  foods  factors  returning  from  Chicago 
reported  that  a  much  smaller  business  was  done  at  the 
convention  than  expected,  due  to  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  packers  against  those  who  use  these  meetings  for 
bargaining  purposes  only.  Before  withdrawing  from 
the  market  altogether,  Texas  packers  advanced  juice 
5  cents  per  dozen. 

TOMATOES — The  outlook  for  a  much  reduced  move¬ 
ment  to  the  fresh  markets  has  strengthened  the  packer 
market  materially  this  week  for  tomatoes,  and  some 
of  the  other  canned  vegetables  noted  below.  Standard 
tomato  prices  display  a  strong  undertone,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  section.  The  trade 
states  that  a  “stepping  up  of  prices”  followed  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  numerous  small  orders  this  week  in  the  Tri- 
States  market,  and  that  No.  I’s  are  now  minimum  at 
40  cents  per  dozen,  2’s  at  621/2  cents,  21/2’s  at  85  cents, 
3’s  at  $1.00,  and  No.  10  sizes  at  $2.75,  Peninsula 
factories. 

SPINACH — Higher  levels  appear  in  the  making  for 
Southern  and  Tri-States  descriptions,  and  supplies  in 
the  latter  section  are  approaching  the  depletion  point. 
Only  small  stocks  of  21/2  tins  are  available  in  Maryland 
at  $1.10,  and  the  New  York  representative  of  a  Balti¬ 
more  factor  has  advanced  prices  for  No.  2  tins  to  90 
cents,  and  21/2  sizes  to  $1.15.  No.  10  sizes  are  probably 
bottom  at  $3.75  this  week.  In  view  of  the  much 
stronger  position  of  the  eastern  market  advances  are 
not  improbable  on  California  spinach. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  Packer  offerings  tended 
higher  this  week  as  all  growing  supplies  south  of  New 
York  experienced  a  reduction.  Standard  cut  green 
beans  are  now  firm  at  65  cents  for  No.  2’s  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  offerings  previously  heard  at  60  cents 
and  621/2  cents  have  been  withdrawn  in  most  instances. 
The  21/2  sizes  are  definitely  firm  at  $1,  with  lO’s  indi¬ 
cated  at  $3.20  to  $3.25,  factory,  Extra  standard  cut 
green  beans  are  held  at  70  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  and 
extra  standard  4-sieve  at  90  cents  for  the  whole  green. 

PEAS — The  offerings  available  on  all  sizes  and  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  Tri-States,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  one 
large  representative  said,  are  around  200,000  cases. 
Standard  ungraded  Alaskas  are  named  at  65  cents  for 
No.  I’s,  85  cents  for  2’s,  at  Baltimore,  with  standard 
3-sieve  held  at  721/2  cents  and  921/2  cents,  Maryland 
plant.  Standard  2-sieve  pack  apparently  is  no  longer 
available  under  $1.00,  and  some  sellers  are  indicating 
that  they  want  more. 

BEETS — While  New  York  and  other  eastern  pack 
beets  hold  firm,  small  offerings  of  the  first  Texas  can¬ 
ning  operations  are  reported  here  at  levels  that  may 
prove  attractive  to  buyers.  The  beets  apparently 
reached  factories  safely  before  the  freeze  hit  the  Rio 
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Grande  Valley.  Fancy  cut  2’s  are  reported  at  60  cents, 
21/2’s  at  70  cents  and  No.  10  tins  at  $2.65,  f.  o.  b. 
Brownsville.  These  reported  prices  appear  very  low, 
considering  current  offerings  out  of  Baltimore  at  72^/2 
cents  for  No.  2’s,  and  90  cents  for  21/2’s,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  subject  to  confirmation. 

SARDINES — Maine  and  California  descriptions  have 
been  subject  to  better  inquiry  and  inventories  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands  are  lighter.  Maine  sardines,  I/4,  key¬ 
less  oils,  are  still  named  at  $3.35  per  case,  factory,  but 
packer  holdings  also  have  been  lightened  considerably. 

CRABMEAT — Lenten  needs  are  broadening  for  both 
east  coast  and  the  imported  varieties.  Japanese  im¬ 
porters  last  week  reduced  prices  on  fancy  crabmeat  to 
$18.00  per  case  of  96  halves,  and  to  $17.40  per  case  of 
48  ones,  ex-warehouse  New  York.  The  low  prices  will 
be  in  effect  until  March  16,  and  fioor  stocks  are  pro¬ 
tected  for  45  days. 

TUNA — A  large  volume  already  has  been  moved  into 
distribution  by  West  Coast  shippers  for  the  Lenten 
trade  and  prices  remain  steady.  Imported  fancy  white 
meat  tuna  is  likewise  firm  at  $7.00  per  case  of  i/>’s. 
New  York  warehouse. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS— While  official  estimates 
are  still  awaited  on  damage  to  unpicked  fruit  on  the 
trees,  the  Florida  representatives  in  Congress  stated  at 
mid-week  that  the  loss  would  run  from  55  to  60  per 
cent.  Packers  of  grapefruit  and  citrus  products  remain 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  As  considerable  business 
had  been  booked  by  packers  of  Florida  and  Texas  juice 
and  sections  before  the  freeze  it  appears  probable  that 
the  industry  will  have  to  resort  to  prorating  of  de¬ 
liveries.  Sales  had  been  made  in  volume  at  50  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  tins,  and  $1.05  for  46-ounce  for 
the  unsweetened  juice,  Brownsville,  and  just  before 
withdrawal  the  packers  had  moved  up  to  55  cents,  but 
with  the  usual  conditions  of  subject  to  pack. 

Late  in  the  week  one  Florida  factor  returned  to  the 
market,  through  his  Baltimore  representative,  with 
offerings  of  juice  at  60  cents  for  unsweetened,  and 
621/2  cents  for  sweetened  juice  in  21/2  tins,  a  net  ad¬ 
vance  of  10  cents  over  recent  quotations.  Fancy  sec¬ 
tions  were  named  at  90  cents  for  No.  2  sizes,  and  $2.50 
for  No.  5’s,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa  . 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Current  prices  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product  show  some  relaxation  from  those  listed 
a  short  while  ago,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  desire  of 
West  Coast  principals  to  move  a  larger  volume  from 
present  ample  stocks  into  distribution  at  an  earlier 
date  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Choice  cocktail  I’s 
are  now  named  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  dozen,  and  the  21/2 
tins  are  being  offered  at  $1.80  to  $1.85,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 
olants.  The  latter  is  10  cents  lower  at  the  start  of 
the  year. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED’S  CATALOG 

The  new  1940  catalog  of  Associated  Seed  Growers  has  been 
issued.  It  fully  describes  their  line  of  canners’  vegetable  seeds 
uid  those  varieties  suitable  for  quick  freezing.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  progress  made  in  hybrid  sweet  corn.  In  nearly 
-0  years  of  controlled  pollination,  many  inbred  lines  of  high 
merit  have  been  developed.  Crossing  these  has  produced  hybrids 
of  outstanding  vigor,  uniformity  and  productivity  which  have 
replaced  many  old,  well  known  open-pollinated  varieties.  A 
copy  of  the  catalog  may  be  had  without  charge  by  addressing 
the  company  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade’* 

January  Volume  Was  Good — Tomatoes  Firmer — Alaska  Peas 
Cleaning  Up — Corn  Market  Shows  Pep — Beans  Better — But 

Few  Carrots  Left — Citrus  Fruits  Badly  Damaged — Fruits 
in  Demand. 

Chicago,  February  1,  1940. 

HE  GENERAL  MARKET — After  the  big  conven¬ 
tion  last  week,  conditions  are  settling  down  to 
normal.  The  January  volume  was  good  and  every¬ 
one  seems  confident  that  present  markets  will  be  more 
than  maintained. 

The  outstanding  feature  was  the  extreme  cold  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  Southern  tier  of  States 
and  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  fresh  vegetables.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  will  help  consumption  of 
canned  foods  generally. 

TOMATOES — The  Indiana  Canners  Association  has 
called  a  meeting  of  all  Hoosier  tomato  canners  for  to¬ 
morrow  in  Indianapolis.  The  purpose  is  to  complete  a 
program  that  was  started  at  the  Chicago  convention,  a 
program  to  organize  the  tomato  industry  on  a  national 
basis. 

The  market  is  said  to  have  firmed  up  some,  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  buy  out  of  Indiana  good  packings  at: 


No.  2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes . $  .65  delivered 

No.  21/2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes . 87y2  delivered 

No.  10  tin  Standard  Tomatoes .  2.75  delivered 


The  volume  of  business  has  not  been  heavy. 

PEAS — Alaska  varieties  are  cleaning  up  and  soon 
it’s  going  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  size  or  grade. 
Sales  have  recently  been  made  of: 


No.  2  Standard,  No.  4  Alaskas . $  .90  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy,  No.  2  Alaskas .  1.30  Wisconsin 


and  these  two  particularly  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
scarce. 

Sweet  peas  have  not  been  in  the  same  wide  demand, 
but  the  general  run  of  orders  is  encouraging  and  there 
will  be  very  few  sweets  unsold  and  unshipped  when 
the  1940  canning  season  rolls  around. 

CORN — The  market  is  drifting,  but  there  has  been 
more  pep  to  it  since  the  turn  of  the  year  with  sales 
having  been  recorded  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  Std.  Cream  Style  White. ...$  .671/2  Ohio 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cream  S.  White..  .721/2  Indiana 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Yellow . 721/2  Indiana 

No.  10  Fey.  Whole  Ker.  Bantam  4.75  Wisconsin 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— When  fresh  beans 
from  the  South  sell  at  high  prices,  then  the  canned 
article  comes  into  its  own  in  a  better  and  broader  way. 
Fresh  beans  are  going  to  be  scarce  as  the  Southern 
winter  crops  were  either  destroyed  or  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  that  there  will  be  but  very  little  coming  North. 

Canners  of  green  beans  as  a  whole  seem  to  think 
they  will  have  little  difficulty  under  these  changed  con¬ 
ditions  in  cleaning  up  their  holdings.  The  going 


market  is: 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Green . $  .70  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green . 75  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Green . 90  Wisconsin 
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No.  10  tin  beans  are  not  plentiful  and  range  in  price 
from  $3.50  for  the  No.  10  standard  cut  green  to  $4.25 
for  the  No.  10  extra  standard  cut  green. 

Whole  grades  are  repeating  nicely  and  strictly  fancy 
quality  is  having  a  good  call. 

CARROTS — BEETS — Stocks  of  carrots  in  canners’ 
hands  are  very  closely  cleaned  up.  The  market  on 
No.  2  fancy  diced  is  firm  at  75  cents,  Wisconsin  factory. 

Some  business  is  reported  out  of  New  York  State  at 
70  cents,  factory. 

Beets  have  also  sold  better  with  No.  2  fancy  diced 
now  75  cents,  Wisconsin,  and  No.  10  fancy  diced,  $3.25. 

GRAPEFRUIT,  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE,  ORANGE 
JUICE — The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corp.  won’t 
have  to  purchase  from  Florida  or  Texas  any  citrus 
fruits  this  season.  That  the  crops  of  grapefruit  as 
well  as  oranges,  in  Florida  as  well  as  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  (Texas  section)  have  been  hurt  and  hurt  badly, 
is  now  definitely  known. 

The  Valencia  crop  in  Florida  is  reported  to  have  been 
practically  destroyed.  Grapefruit  has  been  damaged, 
estimates  ranging  all  the  way  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  there  has  been  damage  to 
the  extent  of  65  per  cent  on  grapefruit;  that  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion. 

As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  very  difficult  for  brokers  to 
obtain  firm  offerings  from  canners  in  either  of  those 
two  States,  and  it  looks  like  a  higher  market  from 
here  on. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  statistical  position  of 
yellow  cling  peaches  in  California  has  aided  in  the 
movement  and  shipping  instructions  are  being  given 
more  liberally  by  the  trade. 

Yellow  free  peaches  continue  in  demand  and  the 
better  lots  have  been  taken  in  a  large  way. 

Cocktail,  fruit  salad,  figs,  plums  and  the  other  fruit 
items  as  packed  by  the  Californians,  have  been  in  good 
request. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  pears  are  very  closely 
cleaned  up  with  No.  2Y>  choice  commanding  $1.85,  and 
other  grades  in  proportion. 

Some  No.  2Uj  Oregon  prunes,  choice  grade,  were  sold 
during  the  convention  at  85  cents.  Coast. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE— Most 
everyone  you  talk  to  seems  to  think  the  position  taken 
by  the  large  Inter-State  Grocery  Chain  simply  will  not 
work  out.  When  you  stop  to  consider  the  matter,  many 
points  arise  that  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  can- 
ner,  particularly  one  that  packs  various  items  and 
different  grades  and  sizes  of  tins  of  the  same  item,  to 
so  adjust  himself  as  to  conform  to  that  particular 
chain’s  requirements.  As  one  prominent  food  man 
said:  “It  just  can’t  be  done.” 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  independent  food  broker  has  more  work  to  do 
than  any  other  factor  in  food  distribution.  Did  you 
ever  consider  that.  It  is  a  fact.  Every  buyer  the 
broker  contacts,  must  be  kept  fully  posted.  The  buyer 
mu.st  have  data  and  all  other  information  to  follow  the 
daily  markets.  In  addition  to  these  important  services 
the  broker  renders,  he  must  have  enough  sales  and 


remuneration  therefrom  to  enable  him  to  cover  the 
high  costs  of  this  important  and  involved  work.  Are 
you,  as  a  canner,  cooperating  with  him  ?  That  question 
is  asked  as  many  have  drifted  into  the  habit  of  taking 
the  services  of  a  broker  for  granted. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley”  _ 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Orders  Coming  in — Prices  Firming,  Withdrawals  More  Numer¬ 
ous —  Treaty  Question  With  Japan  —  Spinach  in  Demand  — 
Stringless  Beans  Well  Sold  Up  and  Prices  Strong — Only  Fancy 
Peas  Left — Fish  Packs  Larger  But  Movement  Heavier. 

San  Francisco,  February  1,  1940. 

ORDERS — Few  members  of  the  canning  industry 
who  made  the  trip  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
trade  conventions  there  have  returned,  but 
some  sizeable  orders  have  been  received  from  them 
with  others  expected  as  they  make  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  in  some  of  the  leading  distributing  centers.  The 
cold  weather  experienced  throughout  much  of  the 
country,  with  damage  to  growing  crops  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  lent  added  firmness  to  the  market  and  while 
prices  in  general  here  are  unchanged  there  have  been 
quite  a  few  withdrawals  of  minimum  quotations. 

JAPAN — The  expiration  of  the  commercial  trade 
treaty  with  Japan  is  naturally  coming  in  for  a  lot  of 
attention  here,  since  a  large  part  of  the  business  with 
that  country  passes  through  California  ports.  Canners 
are  not  deeply  interested  in  exports  to  Japan,  since  they 
figure  in  totals  to  such  a  small  extent.  Leading,  of 
course,  are  such  items  as  raw  cotton,  petroleum,  iron, 
copper,  metal-working  machinery,  aircraft  and  wood 
pulp.  However,  food  products  rank  high  among  im¬ 
ports,  with  canned  crab  meat  second  only  to  raw  silk 
in  merchandise  brought  in  from  Japan  in  first  eleven 
months  of  1939,  with  a  valuation  placed  at  $3,100,000. 
Tuna  fish  is  also  high  in  the  list,  with  a  valuation  of 
$1,209,000.  Both  items  were  imported  in  higher 
quantities  than  in  1938. 

SPINACH — There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  spot 
spinach,  but  buyers  are  finding  difficulty  in  locating 
many  of  the  items  in  the  list.  Orders  are  running  to 
small  size,  distributors  naturally  not  caring  to  purchase 
more  than  can  be  moved  before  the  new  pack  comes 
onto  the  market.  Prices  on  spot  goods  remain  firm, 
despite  quotations  on  futures  at  much  lower  figures. 
Only  a  few  packers  are  quoting  prices  on  future  spring 
pack,  with  these  prices  based  on  $1.00  a  dozen  for  No. 
21/2S.  This  is  a  higher  figure  than  was  being  quoted  a 
year  ago,  and  compares  with  85  cents  being  quoted  by 
some  Southern  States  packers.  Locally,  spot  spinach 
in  this  size  is  selling  from  $1.17V2  to  $1.35.  For  spot 
No.  10s,  holders  are  getting  $4.35,  with  new  pack, 
when  available,  offered  at  about  $1.00  less. 

BEANS — The  string  bean  market  is  in  rather  better 
shape  than  in  many  months.  Holdings  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  quite  closely  sold  up  and  more 
interest  is  now  being  shown  in  the  California  pack. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  recent  weeks,  with  the 
movement  definitely  improved.  Many  inquiries  have 
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been  made  of  late  for  asparagus  style  string  beans  of 
California  pack. 

PEAS — While  canned  peas  are  still  fairly  plentiful 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  stocks  are  confined  largely  to 
fancy  grades,  with  cheaper  peas  quite  closely  sold  up. 
A  movement  is  on  foot  to  hold  down  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  for  canning  purposes  this  season. 

TUNA — Acording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  pack  of  tuna 
fish  in  California  in  1939,  reached  the  high  total  of 
3,303,358  cases,  as  against  a  pack  of  2,598,723  cases  in 
the  preceding  year.  Despite  the  increased  size  of  the 
pack,  the  holdover  is  not  at  all  unwieldy  and  prices 
have  advanced  in  recent  weeks.  The  pack  of  mackerel 
improved  late  in  the  year  and  reached  a  total  of 
1,015,096  cases,  against  958,890  cases  in  1938.  Light- 
meat  tuna  flakes  seem  in  special  demand  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  halves  can  be  had  for  less  than  $4.25,  with 
some  packers  holding  for  more. 

Sardines  prices  show  a  little  more  variation  than 
other  varieties  of  fish,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
packing  is  still  under  way  in  southern  California  and 
its  size  is  still  a  question.  One  by  one  the  salmon 
packers  who  have  been  offering  Alaska  reds  at  $2.25 
are  advancing  to  $2.35,  making  this  item  especially 
strong  at  this  price. 

OLIVES — A  public  hearing  on  proposed  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  for  the  ripe  olive  industry  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  late  in  January  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  commission  received  written 
communications  on  the  proposed  rules,  but  no  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  or  canners  made  the  trip  to  Washington 
for  the  hearing,  which  was  largely  a  formality.  The 
rules  define  olives  unfit  for  canning  or  packing,  prohibit 
misrepresentation  of  products,  substitution,  commercial 
bribery,  repudiation  of  contracts  or  the  tender  of 
fictitious  bids. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Lent  Helps  the  Seafood  Packers — Cold  Weather  Shuts  Down 

the  Plants — A  Record  Blizzard — Impossible  to  Estimate 
Damage  as  Yet — Oysters  Also  Affected. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  29,  1940. 

I  ENT — The  season  of  Lent  starts  this  year  on  Febru- 
I  ary  7,  and  runs  to  Easter  Sunday,  March  24.  It 
is  a  period  set  aside  by  the  Catholic  Church  of 
forty  days  of  penance,  such  as  prayer,  fast  and 
abstinence. 

Every  day  in  Lent  is  a  fast  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  Catholics  are  required  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food,  beside  staying  away  from  places  of 
amusement. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Lent,  is  a  day  of 
abstinence.  On  these  days.  Catholics  are  enjoined 
from  eating  flesh  meat,  such  as  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
lamb,  veal  or  fowl,  and  in  their  place  they  may  eat  sea 
foods,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  cereals. 


For  this  reason.  Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the  sale 
of  sea  foods  in  Catholic  communities.  The  sea  food 
industry  is  indebted  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  this 
break  that  they  get  every  year. 

Moreover,  every  Friday  outside  of  Lent  is  a  day  of 
fast  and  abstinence,  except  when  a  Church  holiday  falls 
on  Friday,  and  then  the  fast  and  abstinence  is  observed 
the  day  before. 

The  Catholic  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
fast  days  and  days  of  abstinence,  which  is  not  generally 
known  and  the  average  person  calls  days  of  abstinence, 
“fast  days.”  In  other  words,  all  days  in  Lent  are  fast 
days,  but  only  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  days  of 
abstinence,  on  which  the  Church  forbids  the  eating  of 
flesh  meat. 

SHRIMP — The  fishermen  did  not  bother  to  go  out  to 
sea  last  week,  because  the  weather  was  too  raw  on 
land,  much  less  on  the  water. 

As  a  consequence,  the  shrimpers  tied  up  their  boats 
at  the  docks  and  hugged  the  fireplaces.  The  factories 
shut  down  and  things  were  mighty  quiet  about  the  sea 
food  canning  communities  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Not  much  of  any  kind  of  canned  shrimp  is  being 
offered  and  the  quotations  are  mostly  for  medium,  at 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

RECORD  BREAKING  BLIZZARD— This  section 
has  just  gone  through  the  longest  blizzard  in  the 
history  of  the  weather  bureau  in  Mobile. 

Eleven  days  of  aubfreezing  temperature  has  brought 
untold  suffering,  a  few  deaths  to  humanity,  and  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  vegetable  crops.  Smudge  pots 
to  protect  the  citrus  groves  were  kept  burning,  but  with 
all  this,  the  damage  to  the  citrus  crop  is  believed  con¬ 
siderable,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  until  warm 
weather  sets  in  and  the  trees  are  thawed  out. 

Farmers  and  growers  will  have  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining  and  this 
blizzard  will  help  the  soil  and  kill  insects  that  are 
destructive  to  plant  life,  so  it  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

The  thermometer  has  commenced  to  register  above 
freezing  temperature  and  things  are  more  comfortable 
than  they  have  been  for  over  a  week. 

OYSTERS — The  sea  food  canneries,  being  forced  to 
shut  down  during  the  blizzard,  are  now  preparing  to 
start  canning  oysters. 

Oysters  in  the  shell  will  not  stand  subfreezing  tem¬ 
perature  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  so  unless  they 
are  shucked  at  once,  they  will  freeze  in  the  shell  and 
pop  open.  For  this  reason,  the  boats  knock  off  oyster- 
ing  when  the  mercury  drops  below  30  degrees  above 
zero.  Then  too,  the  oystermen  cannot  work  in  freezing 
weather,  because  their  boats  and  equipment  are  not 
made  to  withstand  blizzards. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  5 — Scranton,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club. 

February  5 — Scranton,  Pa.,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Dietetic  Association. 

February  6 — Dunniore,  Pa.,  High  School  Assembly. 

February  6 — Dunmore,  Pa.,  W.  P.  A.  Cooking  Class. 
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TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Hot  Now  Following  the  Freeze — Most  Canners  Shut  Down — 
Undecided  Yet  As  to  Value  of  Fruit — Kraut  Makers  Use  the 
Cabbage — Spinach  Crop  Failure — Tomato  Crop  So  Late 
May  All  Co  to  Canners. 

Mission,  Texas,  February  1,  1940. 

Heat  wave — Last  week  my  subject  was  neces¬ 
sarily,  “Freeze.”  This  week  shirt  sleeves  are 
the  rage  in  South  Texas,  for  it  is  indeed  quite 
warm.  But  no  less  warm  than  the  weather  is  the 
canned  food  market,  particularly  on  grapefruit  juice. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  taking  time  for  all 
unequal  factors  to  equalize  themselves  into  reliable 
quotations.  True,  grapefruit  juice  has  jumped  meekly 
to  No.  2’s  at  521/4  cents  and  $1.10  on  46  ounce.  But 
whether  the  market  will  continue  to  rise  or  take  a  flop 
is  yet  another  undetermined  equation,  responsible  alone 
to  that  peculiar  economic  problem,  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  And  for  good  measure  we  will  toss  in  that 
equally  funny  economic  governor,  law  of  deminishing 
returns,  which  must  always  be  reckoned  with,  though 
some  who  do  the  most  reckoning  have  never  heard 
tell  of  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  canners  of  grapefruit 
juice  have  temporarily  closed  down  to  see  how  the  fruit 
is  going  to  react  to  warmer  weather  now  following  the 
freeze.  Their  closure  was  evidently  the  signal  for  a 
few  other  juice  canners  to  put  on  that  extra  shift  to 
process  juice. 

But  mark  it  well,  if  the  fruit  is  so  badly  damaged  as 
to  be  useless  for  any  market  whatsoever,  juice  prices 
are  going  upward  like  the  proverbial  sky-rocket.  If, 
to  the  contrary,  the  fruit  is  damaged  only  for  the  fresh 
fruit  markets’  rejection,  and  its  logical  home  is  the 
juice  cannery,  then  one  can  expect  the  usual  jumble  of 
low  prices.  Right  at  present,  though,  the  juice  market 
is  as  hot  as  the  freeze  was  cold. 

SPINACH  AND  GREENS— With  the  spinach  crop 
in  South  Texas  a  failure,  mustard  greens  and  turnip 
greens  are  meeting  with  a  good  market,  quoting  No.  I’s 
at  40  cents.  No.  2’s  at  621/0  cents,  both  items. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  are  being  confirmed  on  the 
basis  of  No.  I’s  at  40  cents.  No.  2’s  at  60  cents.  Spot 
stocks  low.  Market  good  at  these  prices,  but  higher 
prices  difficult  to  secure  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers 
maintain  they  are  carrying  heavy  tomato  inventories, 
and  are  interested  only  in  bargains. 

The  Spring  tomato  pack  should  be  good  out  of  this 
section.  Florida,  chief  competition  to  South  Texas 
tomatoes,  has  had  her  freeze  on  a  tomato  crop  which 
moves  to  market  and  is  finished  before  we  start,  taking 
the  cream  of  prices.  And  tomatoes  being  replanted 
down  here  will  be  late  and  will  be  canners’  supply  for 
the  most  part,  being  too  late  for  the  best  green  wrap 
market. 


SUPPORT  PLEDGED  TO  BROKERS 

IN  one  of  the  first  retaliatory  actions  against  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  for  refusing  further  to 
deal  with  manufacturers  who  work  through  brokers, 
the  National  Retail  Grocers  Secretaries  Association,  at 
Chicago,  pledged  their  support  to  both  brokers  and 
manufacturers.  A  resolution  adopted  in  executive 
session  last  week  read  as  follows: 

“WHEREAS,  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Secretaries 
Association,  an  organization  of  executive  officers  of 
retail  grocers  associations  throughout  the  nation,  repre¬ 
senting  104,000  independent  retail  grocers,  considers 
this  rumored  action  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  a  direct  threat  to  many  food  and  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  to  brokers  who  are  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  present  system  of  distribution ;  therefore 
be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  we  pledge  the  support  of  our 
associations  and  our  independent  retail  grocer  members 
to  brokers,  and  to  manufacturers  who  may  be  threat¬ 
ened  with  loss  of  business  because  they  refuse  to 
change  their  method  of  distribution  due  to  this  rumor ; 
and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  that  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  enlist  the 
support  of  all  independent  retail  grocers — whether 
members  or  non-members  of  our  organizations — to  give 
preference  in  displays,  advertising  and  purchases,  to 
those  manufacturers  and  brokers  who  maintain  their 
present  policy  of  fair  dealing  without  discrimination.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnaed 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  Hisb 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  taU. . . 

Large,  No.  2..« . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s........». 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s..„........ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tiiw,  10a....... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . . 


hlastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  i 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2............U 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._...... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . — . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White..».............. 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  - 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2..........~ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  - 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2„..... 

No.  2% - 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 — 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  - 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.._... 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2....„. 
No.  10  _ _ 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 


.80  . 

3.76  4.60 

.70  .85 

3.35  4.00 


.70  .80 

1.02V^  1.16 


2.10  2.16 
2.30  2.36 

1.66  1.76 

7.60  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.65 

2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.60 


2.36  2.46 

2.60  2.60 


90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

5 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

70 

.80 

.77 '/i 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

10 

3.60 

3.50 

3.75 

>5 

.75 

.67  Vi 

.75 

.75 

.80 

20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

10 

1.46 

1.50 

1.00 

1.35 

10 

5.50 

6.00 

6.60 

4.85 

6.50 

)0 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

5 

4.76 

6.00 

5.26 

10 

.96 

.95 

50 

5.50 

5.50 

75 

•  87  Vi 

.77  Vi 

.80 

'■5 

4.10 

3.75 

4.50 

'’0 

.77  Vi 

.75 

55 

3.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

10 

5.10 

4.75 

6.00 

>7!-: 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

67'/. 

.80 

.70 

26 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

.35 

1.55 

1.35 

1.50 

1..50 

.25 

7.60 

.26 

1.25 

1.20 

.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

.75 

6.00 

.80 

.921/0 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.60 

4.75 

.67 'A 

.80 

.72  Vi 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.85 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.05 

.95 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

.25 

4.00 

3.25 

6.00 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.70 

>.75 

3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

.72 '4 

.85 

.67 'i 

.72 ',i 

.90 

.95 

.72 '4 

.80 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

3.50 

3.76 

3.35 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72Vi 

3.60 

4.50 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

. . 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ...... 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.... _ ............ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No,  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No,  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2...«......... 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2.__»..-...»...« 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 


.90  1.05 

4.35  5.25 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . — 

No.  2%  _ _ _ _ 

No.  10 . . — 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 - - 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28..........„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 — ..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6b........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s...... . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s - ... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s - «... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s.»....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s — 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls»_ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68. . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  1b....._. 

Mo.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s»...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 - .... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s - 

No.  2  Ungraded..^ . . 

Soaked,  28  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Smk^ . . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . ...... 

No.  2%  _ 

No!  io"“"Zr.r.Z™!"™Z!!Z 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2..................—....— 

No.  2% - 

Na  3 - 

No.  10  - 

SPINACH 

^No!  2%‘‘Z!!-Z!!!1'!!Z!!!™!Z 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Pn.  Limas. 
Triple.  Na  2 _ 


.76  .86 

_  2.76 


.85  .921/. 

4.50  4.60 

.65  .80 

3.25  4.00 


.96 

1.16 

.90 

1.02  Vi 

5.30 

5.60 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.86 

4.00 

4.50 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07Vi 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.60 

.80 

1.00 

4.50 

_ 

4.60 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.16 

.97Vi  1.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2._ 

_ _ _ 

.85 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

. 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

.76 

.90 

Na  10 . . 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72Vi 

.77Vi 

.70 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

tVhite,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

_ 

.86 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. . 

.77  Vi 

.90 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

. . 

4.25 

6.00 

3.95 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

. . 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.70  _ 

2.00  2.36 


1.35 

1.27 '/a 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07'/. 

1.10 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.07'/^ 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.02  Vi 

.87 'i 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

.87  Vi 

.87 '/a 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.95 

.97  Vi 

1.00 

. 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.87 '/a 

.82 '/a 

1.00 

.85 

.87 '/a 

.80 

.95 

6.25 

6.76 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.60 

4.76 

1.50 

1.65 

1.45 

1.60 

1.25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.05 

1.46 

1.07 'A 
1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.95 

.87Vi  1.00 

.96 

1.10 

.90 

6.00 

6.25 

1.06 

1.10 

5.50 

5.60 

6.25 

6.75 

5.00 

5.50 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.92'/.. 

.87'/. 

.90 

.95 

.87'/. 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87Vi 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

5.26 

6.60 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.36 

4.60 

4.76 

6.00 

4.85 

4.60 

4.75 

4.26 

4.76 

.85 

.96 

1.00 

.66  Vi 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.25 

.67Vi 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.90 

.95 

.92'A  1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.17% 

1.35 

3.75 

3.60 

4.35 

.77  Vi 

.85 

.90 

1.10 
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SWEET  POTATOES 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10 . . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . - 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . - . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  toll . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.70 

.80 

1.20 

.86 

.97% 

1.50 

2.76 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

.  .... 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.36 

1.25 

1.36 

1.35 

3.60 

4.26 

ABO 

4.25 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

3.00 

3.50 

3.25 

3.60 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.40 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.80 

.82% 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

.97% 

2.76 

3.00 

2.66 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.40 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.76 

.80 

2.40 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.16 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  lU,  water . 2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy .  .70  . 

No.  10  . 3.60  . 

No.  2  Std . . . 621/2  .721/2 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 


APKK  OTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy . 

No.  2^,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10.  Fancy . . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 

BLUEBERRIES 


Mrt  9 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

9.00 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No. 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No. 

2 . 

1.05 

4.75 

5.00 

1.00 

4.75 

1.10 

4.75 

Choice,  No.  2  %....... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10. 
Std.  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . - .  . 

No.  10  . .  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz _ _  _  _ 

No.  2  _ _ _  _ 

No.  6  . . . .  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . .  .  . 

No!  8oo"!!!!!!"”!"Z!!Z!!"!!!!.™.'Z  !!!!!!!  !!!!!!!  !' 

No.  2  _ _ _ ; 

46  oz . . . 

No.  6 . !".;;;;  ! 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 _ !!!!!"  !; 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . . . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2*4 .  . 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . . 

Std.,  No.  10... . . .  . 

Pie.  No.  10 .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


2.90  3.00 


3.25  3.35 


1.95  2.00 

1.80  1.85 

1.35  1.45 

6.25  6.50 

6.00  6.20 

4.90  5.25 


1.00  1.10 


3.76  4.00 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.05  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.85  7.00 

6.45  6.65 

.  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.65  7.75 

California 


1.36 

6.00 


1.50  1.60 

1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.26 
4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.60 

3.75  4.00 

4.00  4.15 

3.10  3.40 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Elastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hish  Low  High  Low  Hiuh 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.36 

No.  10  _ _ 

Choice.  No.  2% _  _ 

No.  10  _  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% _ _  1.66 

Choice,  No,  2% _ _  _ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water..„..„..,„.„_..„ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P _  _ 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  I  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


RASPBERRIES 

Black.  Water.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 8.76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.......,....„„...._  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2...._„,. _  1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Prea.,  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres..  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std..  Water.  No.  10 . .  . 


1.36 

1.90 

.  ’2.10‘  2.i6 

1.40 

.  1.66  1.76 

-  -  7.00 

.  6.76  6.00 

ss..... 

4.26  4.26 

.  4.00  4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 

.  .80  .80 

.  .86  . 

.  1.27%  1.42% 

.  6.36  6.60 

.  6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 47%  . 

. 67%  . 

.80 

-  .96  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

3.76 

.  4.60  . 

1.46 

1.60 

.  1.66 

5.00 

.  6.00 

_  1.65 

7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

.  6.60 

1.40 

1.60 

-  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

Mil 

Mil 

Canned  Fish 


HEKRI.NG  KUE 


10  oz . — . . . . 70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz.......„..„„„........„„_„..  1.26  . 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 

LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  . . 

8  oz.  ................. 

10  oz.  ................ 

Selects,  6  oz . . 


1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10 

1.10 


1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskaa,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohues.  Tall,  No.  1... . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1„........... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 


2.35  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


1.50  1.66 


.  2.00 

1.36  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1.  Small . . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium. . .  1.30 

No.  1,  Larce . .  1.35 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.35 

1.25  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key.... - -  4.00  .  . 

V4  OH,  Keylesa................,...„.„..._  3.36  .  .  .  "“!“ 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..„..__..„  .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . . . . 4.36  .  .  .!!!!" 

%  Mustard,  Keyleas....................  3.10  .  .  , . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s..„............  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's . .  .  .  3.60  4.16 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’s.. 

%s 
%s 

Light  Meat,  Is.. 


z 


11.50  12.00 

6.25  6.50 

4.16  4.80 

9.50  10.00 

6.50  . 

3.66  3.76 


6.50 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  5  Pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Address  Box  No.  A-2406,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


/twUtaile  >  >  > 

Man  of  exceptional  ability,  the  sort  of  fellow 
you  can  use  in  1940,  and  many  years  there¬ 
after. 

Sales  or  advertising  manager,  he  is  fratern¬ 
ally  minded,  Shriner,  Knight  Templar,  32 
Degree  Mason.  Can  lecture  before  any 
size  group.  Wide  acquaintance  in  food 
field,  a  practical  canner,  leading  food 
brokers  have  worked  with  him.  Capable 
editor,  experienced  in  forming  and  operat¬ 
ing  voluntary  advertising  groups.  The 
editor  of  this  magazine  knows  him  and  will 
give  full  details  to  interested  party. 

Address 

Editor  THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WANTED — Several  pea  viners  and  Tuc  corn  buskers.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Littlestown  Canning  Company,  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Steel  Peeling  table  conveyor,  hundred  peelers  or 
more.  State  make,  condition,  cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2405, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity, 
iddress  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
ELither  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


MORRAL  LABELING  M  ACHIN  E 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Thie  U/estm/nster.Jfd. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 

u 

MJ 

CANNINC  MACHINERY 

1  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  i 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


FOR  THE 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  smile  awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


A  New  Yorker  and  a  Scotchman  shared  a  cabin 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  first  morning  out  the 
American  was  amazed  to  see  the  Scot  using  his  tooth¬ 
brush. 

“Say!”  he  yelled.  “That’s  my  toothbrush  you’re 
using!” 

“So  sorry,”  said  the  Scot,  “I  didn’t  know.  I  thought 
it  belonged  to  the  ship.” 

Wise  Guy :  Changing  a  tire,  eh  ? 

Driver:  No.  I  have  a  kindly  disposition.  I  get  out 
every  few  miles  and  jack  it  up  to  give  it  a  rest. 

Teacher:  What  is  it  that  Brazil  produces  more  of 
than  any  other  country? 

Pupil :  Brazilians. 

A  party  of  tourists  was  visiting  the  wonders  of  the 
West.  They  seemed  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
their  impressions  of  the  Grand  Canyon  until  one  “Down 
Easter”  broke  out  with: 

“Golly,  what  a  gully!” 

“Look,  there’s  a  real  old-fashioned  girl.  Her  dress 
buttons  all  the  way  up  her  back.” 

“Nonsense.  That’s  her  spine.” 

Teacher:  Johnny,  do  you  wish  to  leave  the  room? 

Pupil :  Say,  teacher,  you  don’t  think  I’m  standing 
here  hitch-hiking,  do  you  ? 

Editor  (to  reporter)  :  So  this  is  your  copy,  is  it? 
What  the  Sam  Hill  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  man 
“jumped  for  joy,”  and  then  that  his  delight  “knew  no 
bounds ?” 

“Mrs.  Upton’s  pet  dog  has  been  run  over;  she’ll  be 
broken  hearted.” 

‘Don’t  tell  her  abruptly.” 

“No,  I’ll  begin  by  saying  it’s  her  husband.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  football  player?  In  what  position  do 
you  play?” 

“Bent  over.” 

Prof :  Is  this  wrong,  “I  have  et?” 

Student :  Yes. 

Prof :  What’s  wrong  with  it  ? 

Student:  You  ain’t  et  yet. 

A  Scotch  traveling  salesman,  held  up  in  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands  by  a  bad  storm,  wired  his  firm  in 
Aberdeen,  “Marooned  here  by  .storm.  Wire  instruc¬ 
tions.”  The  answer  said:  “Start  summer  vacation  as 
from  yesterday.” 
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P£/l  ADJUSTMENT 

LIQUID  I  ^ 
ADJUSTMENT 


■CAN  STOP 


STEAM  COIL 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


Complete 
CouMie  Ui> 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Canner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360pa3e$,  BeautiFully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


/!  Jlaftae^  JHaaioH,  §eiGAj04»t  ^  > 


Glacier  (3  days  earlier)  i  TS  JJ  J  mi-  T  i.  Teton  (3  days  later) 

r  11  ♦  ♦  »  <  u  Dark  Podded  Thomas  Laxton  i  ,  ♦  t  u 

Fully  resistant  to  tusanum  wilt  Fully  resistant  to  tusarium  wilt 

Rnjed  CumA  Juf. 

Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Neu)  haven,  Connecticut 


